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EEPORT, 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  Contributors  to  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

The  year  that  has  just  closed  has  been  eventful  for 
the  Institution. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  February  last,  Dr.  Robert 
T.  Evans,  who  had  been  upwards  of  thirty-six  years  a 
Teacher  in  the  Institution,  died.  His  long  and  merito- 
rious services  justly  won  for  him  not  only  the  regard  and 
respect  of  the  pupils,  but  of  the  Officers  and  Directors  of 
the  Institution.  Conscientious  and  efficient  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  amiable  and  gentle  in  his  manners, 
and  just  and  honorable  in  his  dealings,  his  loss  is  felt 
and  regretted.* 

* Robert  T.  Evans  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1809,  and  was  the  second  son  of  Robert  T.  Evans.  In  his  early  childhood,  his 
father  removed  to  the  family  estate  in  Chester  Valley.  He  was  carefully 
trained  by  his  pious  parents.  On  the  completion  of  his  education,  he  was 
placed  in  the  counting  house  of  a merchant  in  the  city  of  New  York.  This 
situation  was  not  congenial  to  his  feelings,  and  he  relinquished  it  with  the  view 
of  entering  the  ministry,  and  pursued  his  theological  studies  under  the  direction 
of  the  late  Reverend  Samuel  B.  Wylie,  D.  D. 

Failing  health  obliged  him  to  give  up  this  cherished  hope  of  becoming  a 
Christian  minister.  He  then  becamea  Teacher  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  which  situation  he  continued  until  his  lamented 
death.  In  1851,  he  graduated  in  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Medicine. 
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The  intelligent  and  benevolent  Abraham  B.  Hutton, 
who  had  for  nearly  half  a century  been  connected  with 
the  Institution,  and  who  was  for  almost  forty  years  the 
Principal,  died  at  Stuyvesant,  on  the  ISth  of  July, 
1870,  while  on  a visit  to  his  sister. 

His  virtues  and  services  are  commemorated  in  a me- 
morial, which  accompanies  this  Report,  and  to  which 
the  Directors  refer. 

On  the  26th  of  August  last.  Miss  Mary  Ann  Perry, 
of  Erie  County,  died  in  the  Institution,  of  ulceration  of 
the  bowels.  She  was  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  her 
age. 

Dr.  Biddle,  in  his  report  to  the  Board,  says  : “ The 
health  of  the  Institution  has  been  good.  A few  cases 
of  typhoid  and  scarlet  fever  occurred ; none,  however, 
terminated  fatally.  A pretty  general  epidemic  of 
mumps  visited  us,  but  offered  nothing  serious.”  The 
death  above  noticed,  and  one  that  occurred  in  1868,  are 
the  only  ones  that  have  taken  place  in  the  Institution 
for  several  years. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
establishment.  The  pupils  are  well  fed  and  clothed, 
enjoy  proper  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  are  regular 
in  their  habits  ; their  sleeping  rooms  are  well  ventilated, 
the  infirmaries  are  cheerful,  and  when  indisposed,  the 
pupils  are  under  the  care  of  a skilful  and  experienced 
physician  and  a good  nurse.  A well-selected  library 
afibrds  them  delightful  mental  recreation.  Instructive 
lectures  are  a source  of  intellectual  pleasure.  Habits 
of  order  and  industry  are  formed  in  the  work  shops, 
school  and  study  rooms.  In  their  social  intercourse  they 
are  taught  to  be  polite  and  amiable.  Daily  instruction 
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is  given  to  them  relative  to  their  moral  and  religious 
duties.  Sectarian  views  are  avoided.  While  a complete 
knowledge  of  a trade  is  not  obtained  by  the  boys,  many 
of  them  become  expert  in  the  use  of  tools,  from  which 
they  derive  much  advantage. 

No  little  anxiety  was  felt  by  the  Directors  to  place  a 
gentleman  well  qualified  to  fill  the  place  of  the  lamented 
Mr.  Hutton,  at  the  head  of  the  School.  Feeling  great 
confidence  in  the  experience,  ability,  zeal,  and  high 
moral  character  of  Mr.  Joshua  Foster,  they  elected  him 
Principal.  Mr.  Foster  is  a well  educated  gentleman, 
who,  for  upwards  of  thirty-two  years,  discharged  the 
duties  of  a teacher  in  a highly  satisfactory  manner,  and 
was  trained  by  Mr.  Hutton. 

The  situation  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
Evans  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  John 
P.  Walker,  a graduate  of  the  Philadelphia  High  School. 
The  Board  have  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  M.  L.  Brock,  a gentleman  of  talent  and  ex- 
perience. He  has  charge  of  Mr.  Foster’s  class.  The 
improvement  and  behavior  of  the  pupils  have  been  com- 
mendable, and  the  officers  have  discharged  their  duties 
in  a satisfactory  manner. 

Indeed,  it  is  a source  of  high  gratification  to  know 
how  much  good  has  been  accomplished  in  the  short  term 
now  allowed  the  pupils ; of  deep  regret  that  Pennsyl- 
vania is  so  far  behind  her  sisters  in  this  importantbra  nch 
of  education.  In  almost  all  the  States,  at  least  ten  years 
are  allowed.  In  New  York,  in  some  cases  fifteen  years’ 
instruction  is  given,  and  with  the  happiest  results.  If 
the  State  would  allow  the  Directors  to  extend  the  course 
for  two  years  longer,  in  cases  where  they  believe  the 
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pupils  would  be  materially  benefited,  no  doubt  great 
advantage  would  follow  to  the  recipients  of  the  bounty 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

A child  possessing  all  the  senses  may  enter  the  public 
schools  at  six  years  of  age,  and  remain  as  long  as  his 
parent  thinks  proper  to  send  him ; but  in  the  case  of 
deaf  mutes  the  pupil  is  allowed  only  six  years’  instruc- 
tion, and  cannot  be  admitted  into  the  Institution  until 
he  is  ten  years  old ; until  this  period  of  his  life  he  is 
left  without  education.  The  mind  in  many  cases  be- 
comes dormant  for  want  of  exercise,  and  after  his  en- 
trance to  the  school  does  not  develop  for  a year  or  two, 
and  sometimes  longer,  and  thus  his  education  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  commenced  before  two  precious  years 
have  elapsed,  and  his  term  closes  after  he  has  been  fairly 
under  tuition  for  about  four  years,  and  with  this  imper- 
fect education  he  is  returned  to  his  home,  where,  per- 
haps, he  can  hold  no  communication  with  his  family  by 
writing,  and  where  his  opportunity  of  procuring  suitable 
books  is  small,  and  he  loses  gradually  his  knowledge  of 
language ; whereas  the  proposed  addition  to  his  term 
would  have  rendered  his  knowledge  of  it  permanent. 

Education  to  the  deaf  mute  is  of  vital  consequence, 
as  it  teaches  him  his  duty  to  himself,  to  his  fellows,  and 
to  his  God.  Without  it,  he  knows  nothing  of  his  Crea- 
tor, of  the  immortality  of  his  own  soul,  nor  of  a here- 
after. He  who  is  created  a little  lower  than  the  angels 
is,  without  education,  hardly  elevated  above  the  brute 
that  perishes. 

Surely,  the  representatives  of  a great,  enlightened 
and  prosperous  State  will  not  refuse  this  additional  boon 
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to  these  unfortunate  children,  and  her  charity,  like  the 
quality  of  mercy,  will  be  twice  blessed. 

“ It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes.” 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Institution  on  the  31st 
ult.  was  210,  viz.,  119  boys,  and  91  girls.  The  number 
of  male  pupils  is  now  as  large  as  can  be  accommodated ; 
an  additional  number  of  females  can  be  admitted. 

With  the  rapid  increase  of  the  population  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, that  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  naturally  keeps 
pace. 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that  the  time  has  come  when 
enlarged  accommodations  are  required,  and  the  Directors 
have  the  subject  under  their  serious  consideration. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  late  benevolent  John 
P.  Crozer,  some  years  since,  presented  the  Institution 
with  the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars,  as  the  commence- 
ment of  a fund  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Directors 
to  construct  buildings  in  the  country,  but  near  the  city, 
for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

When  these  buildings  shall  be  erected  they  will,  no 
doubt,  possess  all  the  improvements  which  modern 
science  has  introduced. 

They  look  forward  with  confidence,  not  only  to  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  to  the 
benevolent  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  her 
domains,  for  aid.  Every  part  of  the  State  enjoys  the 
blessings  of  this  noble  charity,  and  every  citizen  is  in- 
terested in  promoting  its  welfare. 

The  Directors  are  painfully  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  all  the  deaf  mutes  of  the  Commonwealth,  who 
ought  to  be  under  instruction,  are  not  in  the  Institution. 
They  are  now  taking  measures  to  ascertain,  as  far  as 
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practicable,  the  whole  number  of  deaf  mutes  within  the 
State,  and  the  number  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty  years. 

The  propriety  of  establishing  one  or  more  day  schools 
in  the  city  is  claiming  the  attention  of  the  Board.  So 
important  a measure  will  not  be  acted  upon  without 
mature  reflection.  It  has  been  suggested  that  much 
benefit  would  be  conferred  on  those  pupils  who  possess 
a talent  for  drawing,  by  giving  them  instruction  in  that 
art.  The  suggestion  will  receive  proper  attention 

In  their  last  Annual  Report,  the  Directors  stated  their 
intention  of  introducing  more  systematic  instruction  in 
articulation.  For  this  purpose,  they  appointed  Miss 
Rebecca  H.  Cropper;  and  to  prepare  her  fully  for  the 
situation,  they  were,  through  the  considerate  kindness 
of  the  Principal  and  Directors  of  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution, enabled  to  place  her  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  B. 
Englesman,  whose  reputation  as  an  instructor  in  this 
art  deservedly  stands  very  high.  After  remaining 
under  his  instruction  for  two  months,  she  returned  to 
this  city,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
term  began  a course  of  teaching  the  semi-mutes.  Suffi- 
cient time  has  not  elapsed  to  enable  the  Directors  to 
speak  decidedly  on  the  subject,  but  nothing  has  occurred 
to  change  the  opinion  they  have  already  expressed.  In 
their  last  report  they  gave  not  only  their  own,  but  the 
views  of  Dr.  Kitto,  Dr.  Peet,  Rev.  Dr.  Day,  Mr.  Weld, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet  and  Miss 
Montgomery.  They  now  add  an  extract  from  a letter, 
dated  Doncaster,  August  20th,  1870,  to  the  Secretary, 
from  the  able  and  experienced  head  of  the  Yorkshire 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Charles  Baker,  Esq. : 
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‘‘You  are  aware  that  the  Braidwood  family  made  this 
[articulation]  their  vehicle  for  the  instruction  of  their 
pupils,  so  that  my  earliest  predilections  were  in  its 
favor;  but,  so  early  as  1815,  it  was  stated  in  one  of  the 
Reports  of  the  Institution  at  Birmingham,  that  ‘the 
children  are  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  in  some  in- 
stances to  speak.’  We,  therefore,  conclude,  that  in  those 
early  days,  the  teaching  of  articulation  was  the  excep- 
tion. When  I became  a resident  in  that  institution,  in 
1818,  there  were  only  three  cases  of  pupils  who  could 
articulate,  and  they  were  with  difficulty  understood. 
The  general  instruction  was  carried  on  by  signs  and 
spelling  on  the  fingers,  with  writing  and  other  auxilia- 
ries. There  is  no  Institution  in  these  islands  where 
.speech  is  made  even  a principal  mode  of  conveying  in- 
struction, and  probably  not  one  in  which  it  is  not  par- 
tially cultivated.  In  the  London  Asylum,  signs,  pic- 
tures, the  manual  alphabet,  and  the  usual  means  adopted 
elsewhere,  are  all  employed;  at  the  same  time  it  puts 
forth  articulation  as  its  chief  basis. 

“ At  Donaldson’s  Hospital,  Edinburgh,  professedly  an 
Institution  for  teaching  by  means  of  speech,  all  the 
other  means  are  resorted  to.  None  of  the  other  Insti- 
tutions in  this  country  profess  to  make  speech  their 
basis,  but  I have  reason  to  think  that  in  all  of  them 
semi-mutes  and  the  semi-deaf  have  the  power  of  speech 
carefully  cultivated;  and  this  is  our  case.  I have 
always  two  or  three  pupils  who  read  vocally,  and  whose 
reading  is  well  understood  by  those  accustomed  to  them, 
and  also  by  strangers,  after  they  have  listened  for  a time, 
and  overcome  their  monotony  and  faults  of  pronuncia- 
tion. Nothing  that  I have  ever  seen  or  read  on  the 
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subject  would  induce  me  to  give  up  the  substantial  ad- 
vantages which  our  pupils  derive  from  the  modes  of 
instruction  we  pursue  for  the  illusory  benefits  which  it 
is  supposed  articulation,  with  reading  on  the  lips,  would 
confer  on  them.  We  know  that  a solid  foundation  is 
laid,  and  that  constant  and  uniform  improvement  will 
follow  under  moderately  favorable  circumstances  in  after 
life,  and  I would  not  renounce  such  solid  advantages 
for  the  showy  and  adventitious  acquirements,  so  liable 
to  fall  into  disuse,  which  speech  offers.  In  the  course 
of  my  long  experience,  I have  met  with  but  two  in- 
stances of  deaf  mutes  having  acquired  speech  who  have 
persistently  used  it  for  common  purposes,  while  I know 
of  hundreds  who  have  preferred  the  manual  alphabet 
and  writing  as  the  readiest  way  of  making  themselves 
understood. 

‘‘  Doubtless  in  a large  Institution  where  articulation 
is  made  a regular  branch  of  study,  a few  may  be  found 
who  will  make  the  acquisition,  but  these  will  be  very 
rare  instances,  and  the  time  required  must  sadly  inter- 
fere with  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  the  Institution.,  for 
which  the  pupils  thus  engaged  must  inevitably  suffer. 
I would  suggest,  in  order  to  complete  the  education  of 
such  a class,  that,  provided  their  improvement  warr<ants 
it,  a seventh  year  should  be  added  to  their  course.  Such 
an  exception  your  Directors  could  authorize.” 

The  following  remarks  have  been  furnished  by  Mr. 
Atherton  Blight,  a member  of  the  Board  : 

“ At  my  visit  to  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumib, 
in  London,  I made  particular  inquiries  of  the  Principal 
with  regard  to  the  subject  of  articulation.  He  told  me 
that  in  cases  of  semi-mutes,  where  the  children  had  their 
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hearing  at  birth,  but  lost  it  a few  years  afterwards,  they 
endeavored  to  do  all  in  their  power  by  special  instruction 
to  nurse  and  improve  the  germ  of  capacity  for  speaking 
which  each  child  might  possess.  lie,  in  common  with 
the  large  majority  of  teachers  in  Great  Britain,  con- 
sidered it  a hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  teach  children 
who  were  born  deaf  articulation. 

“ The  sign  language,  he  assured  me,  was  almost  uni- 
versally taught  in  Great  Britain. 

“ Upon  attempting  to  converse  with  one  of  the  women 
teachers  who  was  introduced  to  me  as  the  best  example 
they  had  of  a mute  who  could  articulate,  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  I could  understand  a single  word. 

‘‘  I also  visited  the  Dutch  Jewish  school,  for  the  special 
purpose  of  teaching  articulation ; together  with  another 
gentleman,  I examined  several  of  the  children  very  care- 
fully, and  we  both  came  to  the  conclusion,  from  the 
examples  of  one  or  two  years’  standing,  that,  except  in 
the  case  of  a bright,  intelligent  semi-mute,  the  task  was 
utterly  fruitless  and  hopeless. 

“Dec.  12,  1870.” 

It  was  stated  in  their  last  Annual  Report  that  the 
Ladies’  Committee  were  sensible  of  the  great  need  of 
extending  protecting  care  to  those  who  had  been  pupils 
of  the  Institution,  who  were  deserving  and  needed  assist- 
ance. Owing  to  their  generous  efforts  the  sum  of  ^2,800 
has  been  collected  for  this  purpose,  and  safely  invested 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board.  It  is  intended  to  apply 
the  interest  arising  from  these  investments  in  aid  of 
those  who  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  educated  in 
the  Institution,  who  are  deserving  and  require  assistance. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  fund  may  be  largely  increased. 
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The  donors  are, 

Mrs.  Samuel  Welsh,  . . . $1,000 

Mrs.  F.  Mortimer  Lewis,  ...  50 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Wood,  . . . 500 

Miss  Mary  N.  Logan,  . . , 500 

Executors  of  Prundent  Casa  Major,  . 500 

Dr.  George  B.  Wood,  . . . 250 


It  is  far  from  the  intention  of  the  Ladies’  Committee 
or  of  the  Board  to  make  any  of  the  pupils  at  any  time 
dependents.  On  the  contrary,  every  etfort  will  be  made 
to  point  out  some  way  in  which  they  can  earn  an 
honest  living  for  themselves.  In  no  case  will  assistance 
be  given  until  after  it  has  been  fully  investigated,  and 
the  applicant  found  to  be  deserving  of  aid.  The  funds 
intended  for  educational  purposes  will  never  be  diverted 
from  their  legitimate  purpose.  But  it  is  not  intended  to 
confine  the  committee  to  pecuniary  assistance  only. 
Counsel  and  sympathy  will  be  afforded,  and  pains  taken 
to  procure  for  those  who  are  friendless  suitable  situations. 
Thus  it  is  hoped  that  this  plan  for  improving  the  con- 
dition of  a certain  class  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  may  be 
crowned  with  reasonable  success. 

The  Legislature,  at  its  late  session,  reduced  the  annual 
appropriation  for  each  indigent  deaf  mute  educated  at 
the  expense  of  the  State  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.  It  was  assumed 
that  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  living  would  enable 
the  Directors  to  support  the  State  pupils  in  1870  for 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.  This  was  a grave 
mistake.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  Institution  in  the 
year  1869  on  each  State  pupil,  when  the  appropriation 
was  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  was  $2,7l7  40. 
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This  action  of  the  Legislature  is  the  more  unexpected, 
as  the  appropriation  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for 
each  pupil  was  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Charities,  passed  the  Plouse  of  Representatives  without 
any  opposition,  and  was  in  entire  accordance  with  the 
Act  of  Assembly,  passed  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  April, 
1869,  which  granted  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  for  each  pupil  taught  at  the  expense  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, for  the  term  of  five  years. 

When  the  action  of  the  Legislature  became  known  to 
the  Directors  they  were  filled  with  surprise  and  concern. 

A special  meeting  of  the  Board  was  convened  on  the 
20th  of  April,  1870,  to  consider  what  course  ought  to 
be  pursued.  It  was  well  known  to  them  that  the  ap- 
propriation w'as  inadequate,  and  that  the  State  pupils 
could  not  be  educated  and  supported  for  the  amount  al- 
lowed. To  dismiss  the  beneficiaries  of  the  State  from 
the  Institution,  to  send  these  young  unfortunates  home 
uneducated,  would  be  to  them  a dire  calamity.  To  cut 
them  off  from  social  intercourse  with  their  fellow  crea- 
tures, to  leave  them  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  was 
appalling.  The  Directors  could  not  suppose  that  the 
Legislature  of  this  great  Commonwealth  would  hesitate 
to  grant  the  funds  necessary  to  prepare  their  deaf  mute 
fellow  citizens,  by  proper  education,  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties and  enjoy  the  rational  comforts  of  the  present  life, 
and  look  forward  with  a Christian’s  hope  for  that  to 
come.  Governed  by  the  dictates  of  humanity,  and  as 
they  believe,  by  a wise  political  economy,  the  Directors, 
after  mature  and  careful  deliberation,  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing Preamble  and  Resolution,  viz.: 
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Whereas,  The  insufficiency  of  this  year’s  appropria- 
tion by  the  Legislature,  for  the  education  and  support 
of  indigent  deaf  mutes  residing  in  this  State,  compels 
the  Board  of  Directors  to  hazard  a financial  difficulty, 
or  to  decline  to  receive  pupils  on  the  foundation  of  the 
State  ; Ayid  whereas,  the  Legislature,  on  two  former  oc- 
casions, made  special  appropriations  to  cover  like  defi- 
ciencies ; And  whereas,  the  deaf  mute  is  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  this  character  of  Institution  for  mental, 
moral,  and  especially  for  spiritual  development ; there- 
fore, 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  will,  until  the 
Legislature  again  convenes,  continue  to  receive,  educate 
and  maintain  pupils  on  the  State  Foundation,  and  will 
continue  to  exercise  the  most  rigid  economy,  and  then 
will  appeal  to  the  Legislature  for  such  pecuniary  relief 
as  may  be  necessary  to  cover  the  loss  of  maintaining  the 
indigent  deaf  mutes  of  this  State. 

This  Preamble  and  Resolution  were  widely  published 
in  the  newspapers. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  every  reflecting  mind,  that  to 
conduct  such  an  Institution  successfully,  gentlemen  of 
talent  and  liberal  education  must  be  employed  as 
Teachers,  and  that  such  compensation  as  is  necessary 
to  procure  the  desired  services  must  be  given. 

The  Directors  have  certainly  no  desire  to  ask  from 
the  State  anything  beyond  the  actual  cost  of  her  pupils, 
and  this  it  is  hoped  and  believed  she  will  cheerfully 
grant. 

The  Directors  again  ask  the  attention  of  the  wealthy 
and  humane  for  their  assistance.  Twenty  dollars  con- 
stitutes a life  member.  Four  thousand  dollars  will  found 
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a scholarship,  which  will  for  a succession  of  ages  afford 
means  of  education  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  preserve 
the  names  of  their  generous  benefactors. 

The  ladies,  with  undiminished  interest,  continue  to 
visit  the  Institution. 

The  Treasurer’s  account  presents  a view  of  the  fiscal 
condition  of  the  charity. 

The  Directors  commend  the  Report  of  the  Principal 
to  the  consideration  of  the  patrons  of  the  Institution. 

The  members  of  the  Legislature  are  again  cordially 
invited  to  visit  this  school.  They  will  here  have  an  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  the  blessings  it  is  conferring  on 
these  interesting  wards  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
comfort  and  happiness  they  are  enjoying,  and  the  un- 
ceasing measures  which  are  taken  to  make  them  wise 
unto  salvation. 

A kind  invitation  was  extended  to  the  Directors  and 
Officers  of  this  Institution  by  that  of  Indiana,  to  be 
present  at  the  Convention  of  the  Instructors  and  Di- 
rectors of  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  be  held 
at  Indianapolis  on  the  24th  day  of  August,  1870.  The 
invitation  was  accepted,  and  the  Acting  Principal  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Institution  were  appointed  delegates 
to  represent  the  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

The  Convention  assembled  at  the  time  designated. 
All  the  members  were  received  and  entertained  with  the 
most  courteous  hospitality  by  the  Rev  Thomas  Macln- 
tire,  the  Principal  of  the  Indiana  Institution,  and  his 
amiable  family,  and  during  the  whole  session  of  the 
Convention,  the  utmost  harmony  and  good  feeling  pre- 
vailed. The  proceedings  of  the  Convention  will  soon 
be  published.  These  meetings,  affording  the  officers  of 
2 
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the  different  institutions  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
personally  acquainted,  and  for  tlie  free  and  full  inter- 
change of  opinion,  are  calculated  to  produce  much 
benefit. 

The  Convention  was  presided  over  by  the  Eev.  Col- 
lins Stone,  the  accomplished  Principal  of  the  American 
Asylum. 

The  Directors  record  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  the 
sad  and  unexpected  catastrophe  which  in  an  instant 
deprived  the  American  Asylum  of  the  valued  services 
of  the  experienced  and  accomplished  principal,  society 
of  a beloved  and  exemplary  citizen,  and  the  deaf  and 
dumb  of  an  earnest  friend.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  23d 
of  December  last,  as  the  Pev.  Mr,  Stone  was  taking  a 
drive,  accompanied  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Strong,  they  at- 
tempted to  cross  the  track  of  the  Hartford  and  New 
Haven  railroad  as  the  train  from  New  Haven  was 
coming  into  Hartford,  unfortunately  the  engine  struck 
the  carriage  and  Mr.  Stone  was  killed  and  Mr.  Strong 
dangerously  liurt. 

The  loss  of  such  a man  as  Mr.  Stone  cannot  be  easily 
supplied  and  will  be  long  felt,  not  only  by  the  Institu- 
tion of  which  lie  was  the  head,  but  by  all  interested  in 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

He  was  born  at  Guilford,  Connecticut,  on  the  6th  of 
September,  1812.  While  he  was  in  his  youth  his  family 
removed  to  Durham.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1832,  and  in  1833  became  a teacher  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  the  American  Asylum,  and  devoted  himself 
zealously  and  conscientiously  to  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  profession,  in  which  he  was  destined  to 
excel. 
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Tn  1852  he  was  appoiated  Principal  of  the  Ohio  Insti- 
tion,  where  he  continued  until  1893. 

Ill  health  having  induced  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Turner  to 
retire  from  the  American  vVsylum,  Mr.  Stone  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor,  and  returned  to  the  scene  of  his 
early  labors. 

And  here  he  continued  his  unwearied  and  successful 
efforts  until  the  sad  accident  deprived  him  of  life,  the 
a.sylum  of  his  services,  and  society  at  large  of  a most 
exemplary  man.  He  was  distinguished  by  his  great 
industry,  by  his  intelligence,  and  by  the  urbanity  of  his 
manners.  He  has  left  a bright  example  to  encourage 
all  engaged  in  the  profession  of  which  he  was  so  bright 
an  ornament.  A widow  and  five  children  survive  him. 
His  eldest  son,  Edward  C.  Stone,  is  the  Principal  of  the 
Wisconsin  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Dela- 
van.  15  hen  at  Columbus  Mr.  Stone  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  a little  girl,  who  was  killed  by  being  caught  in 
some  machinery  used  in  the  Institution. 

Commending  the  Institution  to  the  fostering  care  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  to  the  liberal  patronage  of  her 
citizens,  and  humbly  invoking  the  Divine  Blessing  on  it 
and  all  intrusted  with  its  management,  the  Directors  now 
surrender  their  trust  into  the  hands  of  the  contributors. 

By  order  and  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

GEORGE  SHARSWOOD, 

President. 

Attest : 

James  J.  Barclay, 

Secretary. 

Philadelphia,  January  1871. 


PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION  EOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Statement  exhibiting  the  Sex,  with  the  number  of  Congenital  and  the  number  made  Deaf  by  accident  or 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 

To  the  President  and  Directors  of  the 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Gentlemen"  : — On  the  first  day  of  January,  1870,  there 
were  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  pupils  in  the  Institu- 
tion, viz.,  one  hundred  and  eight  males  and  seventy- 
eight  females. 

During  the  year  1870  there  have  been  received  into 
the  Institution  forty-six  pupils,  viz.,  twenty-three  males 
and  twenty-three  females  (two  of  these,  one  girl  and  one 
boy,  were  re-admissions)  ; there  have  been,  therefore, 
two  hundred  and  thirty-two  pupils  connected  with  the 
Institution  during  the  year. 

Between  the  first  of  January,  1870,  and  the  first  of 
January,  1871,  twenty-one  pupils  left  the  Institution, 
viz.,  thirteen  boys  and  eight  girls  ; leaving  two  hundred 
and  ten  pupils,  viz.,  one  hundred  and  nineteen  boys 
and  ninety-one  girls,  in  the  Institution  on  the  first  of 
January,  1871. 

Of  ilie  ‘Whole  nnmher  of  pupils  there  are 
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Those  supported  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  are  from  the 
following  counties,  viz. : 


COUNTIES. 

Males. 

o 

Totals. 

COUNTIES. 

s 

Females. 

V. 

ce 

H 

Allegheny, 

4 

1 

5 

1 

Lebanon, 

2 

2 

Blair,  . 

3 

1 

4 

Lancaster, 

1 

4 

5 

Beaver,  . 

1 

1 

o 

Lawrence, 

1 

1 

2 

Berks, 

1 

2 

3 

Lehigh,  . 

4 

4 

Bucks,  . 

2 

O 

4 

Lycoming, 

1 

1 

2 

Bradford, 

3 

o 

O 

6 

Mercer,  . 

1 

1 

o 

Butler,  . 

1 

1 i 

Monroe,  . 

3 

2 

5 

Cambria, 

5 

1 

6 ! 

Montgomery, 

6 

4 

10 

Carbon,  . 

1 

2 

3 

Mifflin,  . 

1 

1 

2 

Centre,  . 

3 

o 

O 

Northampton, 

9 

2 

4 

Crawford, 

2 

1 

3 

Northumberland,  . 

1 

1 

2 

Cumberland,'  . 

1 

2 

3 

Philadelphia,  . 

32 

15 

47 

Clinton,  . 

... 

1 

1 

Susquehanna, 

2 

1 

3 

Chester, 

1 

1 

2 I 

Schuylkill, 

4 

2 

6 

Dauphin, 

o 

O 

3 ] 

Somerset, 

1 

1 

Delaware, 

1 

1 

2 I 

Warren, 

1 

1 

Erie, 

2 

9 ! 

Washington,  . 

3 

3 

Fayette, 

i 

1 

AVestmoreland, 

1 

1 

Fulton,  . 

1 

1 

AVyoming, 

1 

1 

2 

Franklin, 

1 

1 

York, 

2 

O 

Lj 

4 

o 

3 

5 ' 

Luzerne, 

o 

3 

5 

Totals, 

99 

75 

174 

Those  supported  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey  are  from  the  fol- 
lotving  counties,  viz. : 


COUNTIES. 

Males. 

r/j 

o 

p 

t: 

COUNTIES. 

O 

S 

Females. 

Totals. 

Atlantic, 

] 

1 

Gloucester, 

1 

1 

Bu  liufiton,  . 

1 

1 

Hunterdon, 

1 

... 

1 

Camden, 

1 

2 

3 

Salem,  . 

1 

1 

2 

Cumberland,  . 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Cape  May, 

1 

1 

Totals, 

6 

5 

11 
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lliose  supported  hy  the  State  of  Delaicare  are  from  the  fol- 
lowing counties,  viz.  : 


COUNTIES. 

Males. 

"r. 

O 

1 Totals. 

COUNTIES. 

Males. 

cri 

C 

New  Castle,  . 

2 

3 

5 

Kent, 

Total, 

2 

1 

4 

1 

6 

Of  the  forty-six  pupils  admitted  in  1870,  the  following  Table 
will  show  the  number  born  deaf,  the  ages  at  which  the  others 
lost  their  hearing,  and  the  causes  of  their  deafness : 


AGE  AT  ■\rHICH 

HEAEING  WAS  LOST. 

1 ■‘-or‘T\r  1 

1 Fcmale.s.  ] 

1 Totals. 

. 

c 

o 

o 

XJ. 

> 

o 

o 

X 

Black  lever.  | | 

Spotted  fever.  ^ | 

Typlms  fever.  g | 

Intermittant  fever. 

F 

oi 

o 

■x. 

LE 

c3 

o 

5 

ci 

'o 

cc 

AFNES 

1 

6Dl 

o i 

, P 

1'! 

^'1 

s. 

<< 

Sickness. 

Totals.  1 

Congenital, 

6 

7 

j 

13' 

1 ^ i 

Under  1 j'ear,  . 

3 

4 

7 : 

5 

1 

1 

Between  1 and  3 years,  . 

3 

5 

s' 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

8 ' 

Between  3 and  5 years,  . 

5 

1 

6' 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

...  I 

6 i 

Between  5 and  T years,  . 

3 

1 

4! 

0 

1 

1 

4 

Between  7 and  11  years,  . 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 ' 

Age  unknown. 

2 

3 

5 

4 

1 

Totals, 

23 

23 

46 

5 

10 

2 

... 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

1 

9 

...  I 

2 

46 

Males, 

i 1 

8 

1 

2 

... 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Females, 

! 

i 

2 

1 

1 

1 

o 

2 

1 

1 

1 
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The  forty -six  new  'pupils  came  f rom  the  following  counties,  and 
were  born  in  the  counties  they  ivere  admitted  from,  unless 
otherwise  indicated,  viz. : 


COUNTIES. 

Males.  1 

Females.  | 

Totals.  1 

BOKN. 

COUNTIES. 

1 Males.  1 

1 Females.  | 

Totals.  1 

BORN. 

Allegheny,  . 

1 

1 

Philadelphia,  . 

7 

6 

13 

1 girl,  France. 

Berks, 

2 

... 

2 

Susquehanna, . 

1 

1 

2 

1 girl, Ireland. 

Bucks, 

1 

1 

Schuylkill, 

1 

1 

Cambria, 

1 

1 

0 

Somerset, 

1 

1 

Chester, 

1 

1 

AVyoming, 

1 

1 

Luzerne  Co. 

Crawford, 

1 

1 

Erie  Co. 

York, 

1 

1 

Dauphin, 

1 

1 

Lancaster  Co. 

Camden,  N.  J. . 

1 

1 

Delaware, 

1 

1 

Cape  May, 

1 

1 

Philadelphia. 

•luniata, 

1 

1 

o 

Cumberland,  . 

1 

1 

Luzerne, 

1 

1 

o 

Gloucester, 

1 

1 

Lancaster,  . 

1 

1 

N.  Castle,  Del. 

1 

2 

3 

Lehigh, 

1 

1 

Baltimore,  Md. 

1 

1 

Mercer, 

1 

L Butler  Co. 

— 

— 

— 

Montgomery, 

2 

o| 

1 

Totals, 

OO 

wet 

23 

46 

Of  the  forty-six  pupils  admitted  during  the  year, 
thirty-three  are  supported  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania ; 
three,  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey ; three,  by  the  State 
of  Delaware ; five,  by  their  friends  or  the  Institution, 
and  two  have  left. 

There  was  no  relationship  before  marriage  between 
any  of  the  parents  of  these  children,  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained. 

Both  of  the  parents  of  one  (a  girl)  are  deaf  mutes ; 
but  the  child  was  not  born  deaf 

In  eight  of  the  families  from  which  these  children 
came  there  are  two  mute  children,  and  in  another  there 
is  an  uncle  on  the  father’s  side  who  is  a mute. 

During  the  past  year  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Insti- 
tution have  gone  on  smoothly  and  harmoniously.  The 
Monitorial  System  introduced  some  time  since  has 
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worked  well.  The  pupils,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Monitor  or  Prefect,  have  elected  their  own  officers  and 
adopted  rules  for  their  own  government ; and  good  order, 
diligence  in  study  and  consequent  improvement  have 
characterized  our  family  in  a marked  degree. 

Though  a few  cases  of  severe  sickness  have  occurred, 
and  some  of  the  contagious  diseases  peculiar  to  children 
— mumps,  measles  and  scarlet  fever — have  visited  us, 
the  general  health  of  our  inmates  has  been  such  as  to 
call  for  devout  gratitude. 

We  have  to  record  one  death,  that  of  Mary  Ann 
Perry,  of  Erie  county,  aged  twenty  years,  of  ulceration 
of  the  bowels.  She  died  on  the  2Gth  of  August.  By 
the  instruction  she  had  received,  and  the  influences 
exerted  upon  her  during  her  four  years’  residence  with 
us,  a great  and  beneficent  change  had  been  wrought  in 
her  character.  She  was  for  a long  time  previous  to  her 
death  in  the  habit  of  daily  prayer,  and  we  may  reason- 
ably hope  that  she  was  prepared  for  the  great  transi- 
tion. 

The  year,  however,  has  been  marked  by  the  death  of 
two  of  the  most  valuable  and  experienced  officers  of  the 
Institution.  Dr.  Piobert  T.  Evans  died  on  the  26th  of 
February,  having  been  connected  with  the  Institution 
as  a teacher  since  the  year  1833.  In  his  death  his  asso- 
ciates lost  a kind-hearted  and  genial  companion,  a true 
and  faithful  friend,  and  the  Institution  an  able,  expe- 
rienced and  successful  teacher. 

Our  beloved  Principal  and  friend,  Abraham  B.  Plut- 
ton,  died  on  the  18th  of  July.  A fitting  memorial  of 
his  virtues  and  services,  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board,  will  be  found  appended  to  this  Report ; still,  it 
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may  be  permitted  to  one  who  enjoyed  his  intimate  Iriend- 
sliip  for  many  years — a friendship  which  every  added 
year  only  served  to  strengthen — to  offer  a few  words  of 
tribute  to  his  memory.  A kind,  courteous,  unassuming 
gentleman,  a wise  and  trustworthy  counsellor  and  guide, 
a warm-hearted  and  genuine  philanthropist,  a skilful, 
ingenious  and  successful  instructor,  a mild,  considerate, 
and  yet  firm  administrator  of  affairs,  a cultivated  and 
refined  scholar,  a devout  and  exemplary  Christian,  he 
lived  a life  of  duty  and  usefulness,  esteemed  and  beloved 
by  all  who  knew  him,  and  calmly  passed  away  to  receive 
the  rewards  of  the  righteous.  The  places  that  knew 
him  shall  know  him  no  more;  but  the  influence  he 
exerted  still  lives  in  its  efiects,  and  his  example  remains 
a priceless  legacy  to  those  engaged  in  the  wmrk  to  which 
his  life  was  devoted. 

Two  gentlemen  have  been  engaged  during  the  year 
as  teachers,  to  fill  vacancies. 

Mr.  M.  L.  Brock  brought  with  him  an  experience  of 
several  years  in  the  profession,  together  with  a warm 
interest  and  zeal  in  the  work-qualities  essential  to 
efficiencv  and  success. 

4/ 

Mr.  John  P.  Walker  is  new  to  the  profession,  but  has 
made  good  progress  in  acquiring  a knovrledge  of  signs 
and  the  art  of  instruction,  and  gives  high  promise  of 
future  usefulness. 

Miss  Rebecca  H.  Cropper  commenced,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term,  giving  instruction  in  articulation  and 
lip  reading  to  those  pupils  to  whom  such  instruction 
seemed  to  promise  benefit.  The  classes  are  necessarilv 

4/ 

small,  and  from  a half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  is 
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devoted  to  each  daily.  She  has  labored  faithfully,  and 
manifest  improvement  in  several  cases  is  visible  as  the 
result. 


It  is  known  that  in  the  United  States  there  is  one  deaf 
mute  in  about  every  two  thousand  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. According  to  the  census  of  1870,  the  population 
of  Penns\  lvania  is  3,51 1,543,  which,  by  the  above  ratio, 
wdll  give  1,755  as  the  wdiole  number  of  deaf  mutes  of 
all  ages  in  the  State.  The  number  of  annual  births  in 
the  United  States  being  in  the  proportion  of  about  one 
to  twenty  of  the  population,  we  may  safely  assume 
eighty-eight  as  the  number  born  or  made  deaf  yearly  in 
Pennsylvania;  and  allowung  that  two  thirds  of  this 
number  reach  the  age  of  ten  years,  we  have  fifty-eight 
as  the  number  of  deaf  mute  children  who  annually 
arrive  at  the  proper  age  to  enter  an  Institution. 

Now.  suppose  an  Institution  whose  term  is  six  years 
should  receive  fifty-eight  new  pupils  each  year,  and  that 
they  all  should  stay  their  allotted  time.  In  the  sixth 
year  the  number  would  amount  to  three  hundred  and 
forty-eight. 

Our  Institution  is  capable  of  comfortably  accommo- 
dating one  hundred  and  ten  pupils  of  each  sex ; but  we 
always  have  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  boys  than 
girls,  and  this  is  the  experience  of  all  the  Institutions. 
If,  then,  the  above  statement  and  figures  are  correct, 
the  urgent  need  of  a greatly  enlarged  building  is  demon- 
strated ; and  when  we  consider  that  we  already  have 
two  hundred  and  ten  pupils  to  start  wdth,  the  demon- 
stration is  complete. 
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The  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  this  Institution  being  near  at  hand  (the  Charter 
bearing  the  date  of  Feb.  8,  1821),  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  state  here  the  needs  of  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
established,  the  object  its  founders  had  in  view,  and  the 
work  that  has  been  accomplished. 

Let  us  for  a moment  consider  the  state  of  uneducated 
deaf  mutes,  and  try  to  ascertain  something  of  the  nature 
of  the  peculiar  disadvantages  under  which  they  labor. 
They  can  neither  hear  nor  speak.  The  m_)'riad  voices 
of  nature  and  the  sounds  of  articulate  speech  are  by  them 
unheard,  and  their  tongues  have  never  learned  to  utter 
words  to  express  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  occupy 
their  minds  and  hearts.  These  are  certainly  verj'’  great  dis- 
advantages ; but  if  these  were  all  or  chief,  deafdumb- 
ness Vfould  be  a comparatively  light  affliction.  The 
great  and  paramount  disadvantage  they  suffer  is  the 
mental  and  moral  condition  which  supervenes  as  a con- 
comitant of  the  deprivation  of  hearing.  Probably  no 
one  who  hears  and  speaks  ever  did  or  ever  can  form  an 
adequate  conception,  or  have  “ a realizing  sense”  of  the 
state  of  mind  and  soul  of  those  born  deaf  The  nicest 
collocation  of  words  would  fail  to  express  it.  To  say  that 
they  are  ignorant,  is  to  express  but  a surfiice  truth, 
while  beneath  lies  a region  of  gloom  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible to  explore.  “ If  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  dark- 
ness, how  great  is  that  darkness  !” 

We  can  only  say  in  words,  that  those  born  deaf  are, 
before  they  are  educated,  in  a state  of  profound  mental 
and  moral  darkness ; that  they  have  no  knowledge  of 
spoken  or  written  language ; no  true  idea  of  the  Supreme 
Being  or  of  spiritual  existence ; none  of  their  own  im- 
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mortality ; no  correct  notion  of  right  and  wrong  or  of  the 
relations  they  sustain  to  society;  no  knowledge  of  the 
past  or  of  the  future  or  the  distant  ; and  no  power  to 
interpret  the  enigmas  or  account  for  the  phenomena 
which  are  constantly  appearing  around  and  above  them. 

A mute  young  lady,  who  was  a member  of  a Christian 
Church,  and  who  was  accustomed  to  partake  of  the  com- 
munion, and  was  supposed  by  her  pastor  and  friends  to 
have  an  intelligent  understanding  of  religious  truth,  and 
of  the  meaning  of  the  Church  ceremonies,  upon  seeing, 
for  the  first  time,  the  eternity  and  immortality  of  the 
Deity  explained  in  her  class  room  by  her  teacher,  arose 
from  her  seat,  and  in  an  excited  manner  said,  in  signs, 
“ That  is  not  true ; God  will  die ; everybody  will  die.” 
Here  was  a case  where  all  the  religious  instruction  her 
friends  were  capable  of  imparting  had  doubtless  been 
given,  and  how  far  had  they  failed  of  giving  the  true 
idea  ! 

An  intelligent  young  man  said,  that  before  coming  to 
the  Institution,  he  was  accustomed  to  kneel  in  prayer 
with  the  other  members  of  the  family,  and  his  mother, 
by  pointing  upward  and  making  gestures,  endeavored  to 
give  him  some  knowledge  of  the  object  and  nature  of 
worship  ; that  when  he  was  disobedient,  she  would  point 
to  the  sky  and  gesticulate  in  a threatening  manner ; 
from  all  which  he  formed  the  idea,  that  above  the  sky 
— which  he  imagined  to  be  of  glass — there  was  a large 
man  who  was  constantly  watching  him  ; that  when  it 
rained,  the  man  was  angry  and  threw  water  at  him, 
which  trickled  down  through  holes  in  the  glass  ; and 
when  it  lightened  and  thundered,  that  this  being  was 
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very  angry  and  was  shooting  at  him.  At  such  times  he 
would  cling  to  his  mother,  or  run  and  hide  himself. 

A bright  boy  saw,  one  day,  a grave  digger  lying  in  a 
fit  at  the  bottom  of  a grave  he  had  been  digging.  He 
saw  him  lifted  out,  and  gradually  revive  and  begin  to 
speak  ; and  bethought  he  had  now  found  a solution  of  the 
enigma  which  had  puzzled  him  all  his  life,  lie  imagined 
that  he  Avould  die  and  be  buried,  and  after  lying  in  the 
grave  for  a time,  Avould  be  dug  up,  and  would  revive  and 
speak,  as  he  had  seen  this  man  do. 

These  instances  may  suffice  to  show  something  of  the 
midnight  darkness  in  which  deaf  mutes  live. 

The  best  way  to  remove  darkness  from  an  apartment 
is  not  to  attempt  to  sweep  it  out  with  a broom,  but  to 
bring  in  a light  and  it  will  go  out  of  itself;  so  in  order 
to  drive  darkness  from  the  intellect,  we  must  introduce 
the  light  of  knowledge,  and  a ray  from  the  Son  of 
Righteousness  will  illumine  the  darkest  spirit  if  it  can 
gain  access. 

The  object,  then,  of  the  founders  of  this  Institution, 
was  to  give  the  deaf  mute  children  of  the  State  a know- 
ledge of  written  language,  and  by  education  to  prepare 
their  minds  and  hearts  to  receive  the  light,  not  only  of 
knowledge,  but  of  religion  ; and  the  improved  condition 
of  the  hundreds  who  have  received  instruction  here  at- 
tests the  success  with  which  their  benevolent  design  has 
been  prosecuted. 

The  experience  of  fifty  years  in  this  Institution,  and 
of  more  than  a hundred  years  elsewhere/abundantly 
demonstrates  the  fact  that  deaf  mutes  can  be  educated, 
and  that  there  are  practically  no  limits  to  the  acquisi- 
tions they  are  capable  of  making.  But  just  here  a word 
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of  caution  is  necessary,  lest  an  opposite  error  be  felleii 
into.  It  does  not  follow  that  all  mutes  are  capable  of 
acquiring  a perfect  command  of  language,  and  all  know- 
ledge on  all  possible  subjects  in  the  course  of  a few  years 
at  school. 

It  is  a characteristic  of  the  human  mind  to  consider 
accomplished  facts  as  matters  of  course.  What  was  at 
first  regarded  as  little  less  than  a miracle,  soon  ceases  to 
excite  wonder.  The  man  who  makes  tiie  journey  from 
New  Yoik  to  San  Francisco  in  seven  days,  and  reads  at 
his  breakfast  table  of  what  transpired  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Bombay,  after  the  wonder  is  over  and  the  thing 
becomes  a common  occurrence,  calls  the  train  ‘‘  a slow 
coach,”  because  the  journey  is  not  made  in  half  the  time, 
and  grumbles  because  the  news  from  the  antipodes  does 
not  reach  him  by  tea  time. 

Upon  this  principle  only,  can  we  account  for  the  tact, 
that  some  parents  when  they  bring  their  children  totally 
uneducated  to  the  Institution,  furnish  them  with  paper, 
envelopes  and  stamps  to  write  letters  home  ; and  others, 
after  their  children  have  been  with  us  a monih  or  two, 
write  letters  to  them  in  the  style  they  would  use  in 
writing  to  their  clergyman,  and  asking  them  to  answer 
immediately,  and  urging  them  to  write  often  and  tell 
how  they  like  the  school,  and  to  give  all  the  incidents 
of  their  school  life. 

Teachers  of  deaf  mutes  do  not  claim  the  power  of 
working  miracles.  They  simply  teach,  and  their  pupils 
must  learn  ; and  they  find  all  degrees  and  varieties  of 
capacity  and  application  among  deaf  mutes  that  teachers 
of  speaking  schools  find  among  their  scholars. 
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Before  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  hill  of  knowledge  loses 
none  of  its  steepness,  its  slippery  places,  its  roughness 
or  its  height.  And  they  have  no  wings  to  their  feet; 
no  peculiar  powers.  Like  their  less  unfortunate  fellow 
beings,  their  ascent  must  be  by  slow  and  toilsome  steps, 
and  one  step  at  a time.  The  same  patient,  persistent 
effort,  nay,  more  patient,  persistent  effort ; the  same 
persevering  diligence,  nay,  more  persevering  diligence 
are  required,  continued  for  years,  before  they  can  reach 
the  height. 

So  great  are  the  difficulties  encountered  and  so  imper- 
fect the  results  obtained,  that  teachers  are  apt  to  become 
dissatisfied  and  discouraged.  Finding  that  many  of 
their  pupils,  after  all  the  patient  labor  bestowed  upon 
them,  do  not  acquire  that  correctness  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage and  that  amount  of  knowledge  which  they  think 
they  have  a right  to  expect,  they  are  apt  to  attribute 
this  deficiency  to  some  defect  in  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion or  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  employed,  and  task 
their  intellects  to  devise  or  discover  some  better  way, 
or  look  abroad  to  see  if  a more  excellent  way  has  not 
already  been  discovered  and  practiced  elsewhere.  Some 
advocate  the  almost  total  disuse  of  signs  and  the  use  of 
the  manual  alphabet  and  writing  in  their  stead.  Some 
conceive  that  the  use  of  methodical  signs,  or  signs  in 
the  order  of  language,  a sign  for  each  word,  would  remedy 
the  difficulty,  while  others  contend  that  nothing  will 
meet  the  case  but  articulation  and  lip-reading. 

We  are  advocates  for  the  adoption  of  all  improvements 
that  really  are  improvements,  and  think  that  our  preju- 
dices are  not  so  deeply  seated  but  that  we  should  be  ready 
to  cast  aside  our  accustomed  methods  and  long  cherished 
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opinions  as  so  much  antiquated  rubbish  and  adopt  any 
system,  even  articulation  for  all,  that  can  be  shown  to 
produce  better  results  upon  the  whole  than  that  in 
vogue  with  us.  Still,  we  think  that  skilful,  pains- 
taking teaching,  diligent  study,  and  a sufficient  length 
of  time,  will,  with  our  present  methods,  produce  results 
which  ought  to  be  satisfactory  to  reasonable  minds. 
Our  beau-ideal  of  a deaf  and  dumb  school  would  be 
skilful  and  faithful  teachers,  small  classes  of  pupils  well 
classified,  and  time  enough  to  allow  the  minds  to  develop 
and  a correct  use  of  language  be  obtained. 

The  number  of  deaf  mutes  who  have  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  this  Institution  since  its  commencement, 
fifty  years  ago,  is  (including  our  present  inmates) 
nearly  fourteen  hundred.  Of  these,  several  have  risen 
to  distinction  in  their  professions ; many  have  become 
the  equals  in  intelligence  and  worth  of  those  around 
them ; and  nearly  all  have  received  benefits  which  to 
them  are  of  inestimable  value. 

Several  of  them  have  become  artists,  some  teachers, 
others  farmers,  and  many  of  them  mechanics  in  the 
various  trades.  One  was  regularly  nominated  and  elected 
as  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  one  of  the  prominent  counties 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  said  performed  the  duties  of 
his  office  with  credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the 
county. 

Many  of  them  have  married  and  reared  up  families 
of  children  ; a number  of  the  men  have  married  hearing 
women,  and  several  of  the  girls  have  been  married  to 
hearing  men  ; but  most  of  them  have  preferred  partners 
who  were,  like  themselves,  mutes.  The  children  of  these 
parents  in  most  cases  hear  and  speak ; where  there  are 
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exceptions  to  this  rule  it  is  believed  that  both  parents 
have  almost  invariably  been  congenital  mutes. 

About  half  of  the  pupils  who  have  been  inmates  of 
this  Institution  were  born  deaf ; of  the  other  half,  the 
larger  number  lost  their  hearing  either  by  scarlet  fever 
or  disease  of  the  brain.  Forty-six  deaths  have  occurred 
in  the  Institution  since  its  foundation. 

The  following  interesting  statistics  were  obtained  by 
an  examination  of  the  records.  The  number  of  families 
in  which  more  than  one  of  the  children  is  deaf  and  dumb 
appears  to  be  one  hundred  and  forty-seven. 

Families  in  which  there  are  two  boys,  . . .32 

“ “ ‘‘  two  girls,  . . .19 

‘‘  “ one  girl  and  one  boy,  . 47 
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Families  in  which  there  are  three  boys,  . . .2 

three  girls,  . . .3 

two  boys  and  one  girl,  14 
one  boy  and  two  girls,  17 


U 
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a 

u 


u 

u 
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Families  in  which  there  are  four  boys, 

four  girls. 


U 

cc 

a 


u 

a 


a 

a 

a 

u 

a 


two  boys  and  two  girls, 
one  boy  and  three  girls, 
three  boys  and  one  girl, 
two  girls,  the  other  two 
unknown. 
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Families  in  which  there  are  five  boys,  . . . 1 

“ ‘‘  “ four  girls  and  one  boy,  . 1 

“ “ ‘‘  two  boys,  the  other  three 

unknown,  . . 1 


Family  in  which  there  are  three  girls  and  three  boys,  1 

1 

Total,  ......  147 

In  five  of  these  families  both  parents  are  mutes.  In 
one  the  mother  is  a mute,  and  has  had  two  husbands, 
both  hearing.  She  had  a daughter  by  each  husband, 
both  of  which  are  deaf  and  dumb. 

To  the  all  wise  and  gracious  Providence  which  has 
guarded  aud  guided  us  hitherto,  we  commend  the  Insti- 
tution and  its  interests,  and  thank  God,  and  take 
courage. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOSHUA  FOSTER, 

Principal. 


FOR  RECEIPTS  AND  PAYMENTS  FROM  JANUARY"  1,  TO  DECEMBER  31,  ISJO. 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumh,  in  account  with  S.  Weie  Lewis,  Ireasw  er. 
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APPENDIX. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

By  a rule  of  the  Institution,  deaf  and  dumb  children  are  not 
received  under  ten  years  of  age. 

The  annual  charge  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  for  which 
sum  everything  necessary  is  provided,  including  the  usual  cloth- 
ing of  the  Institution,  boarding,  lodging,  washing,  tuition,  sta- 
tionery and  medical  attendance.  When  clothing  is  supplied  by 
the  parents,  two  hundred  and  ten  dollars  a year  are  charged. 

No  deduction  is  made  for  vacation.  Fractional  parts  of  any 
year  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  dollars  per 
month. 

The  schools  are  closed  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  June,  and 
are  reopened  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  September,  at  which 
time  all  the  pupils  are  required  to  be  in  attendance.  It  cannot 
be  expected  that  the  progress  of  a whole  class  should  be  retarded 
on  account  of  a pupil  who  joins  it  after  its  formation. 

Payments  are  expected  to  be  made  in  advance,  every  six 
months. 

Parents  are  particularly  requested  not  to  withdraw  their  chil- 
dren before  the  vacation  has  commenced,  nor  to  retain  them  after 
it  has  ended. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  be  taught 
to  form  letters  with  a pen  or  pencil,  and,  if  possible,  to  write 
the  names  of  common  objects,  before  they  are  sent  to  the  Insti- 
tution. 

This  can  be  done  without  much  difficulty,  and  will  save  much 
valuable  time. 
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STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Applicants  for  the  bounty  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania must  be  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years ; and 
before  they  can  be  admitted,  satisfactory  evidence  must  be  fur- 
nished, from  respectable  persons  of  their  neighborhood,  of  the 
pecuniary  inability  of  the  parents,  and  of  the  good  natural  in- 
tellect of  the  child,  and  its  freedom  from  any  constitutional 
malady  that  might  incapacitate  it  for  instruction. 

On  application  to  the  Principal  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti- 
tution, Philadelphia,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  a paper  with  printed 
questions  and  blank  spaces  for  answers  will  be  forwarded.  After 
the  paper  has  been  filled  out,  it  must  be  returned  to  the  Insti- 
tution. The  applicant  will  soon  be  informed  of  the  result  of 
the  application. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  State  fund  is  limited ; new  pupils 
can  only  be  admitted  when  vacancies  occur.  The  term  allowed 
is  six  years. 


STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

Application  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  must 
be  made  to  the  Governor,  “ accompanied  by  the  certificate  of 
any  two  respectable  individuals,  attested  before  a magistrate, 
to  the  age,  circumstances  and  capacity  of  the  deaf  mute  in 
whose  behalf  the  application  is  made.”  The  term  allowed  is 
six  years. 


STATE  OF  DELAWARE. 

Application  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  Delaware  must  be 
made  to  the  Associate  Juds-es  of  the  State.  The  term  allowed 

O 

is  five  years,  which  may  be  extended  by  the  Governor  to  eight 
years. 
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QUESTIONS. 

The  applications  for  the  admission  of  deaf  mutes  should  he 
accompanied  by  written  answers  to  the  following  questions  : 

What  is  the  name  of  the  child  ? (Mention  the  whole  of  its 
name.) 

What  is  the  age  of  the  child  ? (Mention  the  year,  month, 
day,  and  place  of  birth.) 

What  are  the  names  of  the  parents,  and  where  do  they  re- 
side ? (Mention  the  County  and  nearest  Post  Office.) 

What  are  the  names  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  child  ? 

Are  any  of  them  deaf  and  dumb  ? 

Are  any  of  the  connections  of  the  family  deaf  and  dumb,  or 
is  it  known  that  there  have  been  any  deaf  and  dumb,  either  on 
the  father’s  or  mother’s  side,  in  the  line  of  their  ancestors  ? 

Has  the  child  had  the  small-pox  or  been  vaccinated  ? 

Has  it  had  the  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  whooping  cough  ? 

Was  it  born  deaf,  or  did  it  lose  its  hearing  by  sickness  or 
disease  ? If  so,  how  and  at  what  age  ? 

Was  there  any  relationship  between  parents  before  marriage  ? 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS,  DONATIONS,  BEQUESTS. 

Life  Subscription,  -------  ^20  00 

Annual  Subscription,  - - - - - - 2 00 

Received  by  any  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Donations  to  the  Library,  of  Books,  Maps,  Pictures,  &c.,  and 
to  the  Cabinet,  of  Apparatus,  Specimens,  Curiosities  of  Nature 
and  Art,  will  be  received  at  the  Institution. 


SCHOLAKSHIP. 

A Donation  or  Bequest  of  $5,000  will  found  a Scholarship, 
which  shall  bear  the  donor’s,  or  such  other  name  as  he  may 
designate. 


FORM  OF  A DEVISE  OR  BEQUEST. 

I give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  “ The  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,”  &c. 


DONATIONS  HAVE  BEEN  RECEIVED  FROM 

L.  A.  Godey,  Lady’s  Book  and  Engravings. 

T.  S.  Arthur,  Home  Magazine  and  Engravings,  &c. 
G.  W.  Childs,  A number  of  Books  for  the  Library. 
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SPECIMENS 


OF 

ORIGINAL  COMPOSITION. 


The  following  compositions  are  presented  as  the  genuine,  un- 
corrected productions  of  deaf  mutes  in  different  stages  of  in- 
struction. They  are  the  productions  of  pupils  now  in  the 
Institution. 


THE  SQUIKEEL. 

One  day  last  spring  a man  put  on  his  hat  and  took  a gun. 
He  went  out  of  the  house.  He  went  into  the  woods.  He 
saw  a squirrel.  The  squirrel  ate  the  nuts.  He  went  to  the 
tree.  He  shot  the  squiirel.  It  fell  from  the  limb  to  the 
ground.  He  was  very  glad.  He  went  to  the  squirrel.  He 
picked  it  up  and  put  it  into  his  pocket.  He  loaded  the  gun 
again.  He  walked  through  the  woods.  He  went  to  the  house. 
He  went  into  the  house.  He  took  a squirrel  out  of  the  pocket. 
He  skinned  the  squirrel  with  sharp  knife.  By  and  by  he 
heard  the  owl  caught  the  hen.  The  owl  ate  the  hen.  He  put 
the  squirrel  on  the  floor.  He  took  a gun  and  walked  softly. 
He  shot  the  owl.  He  was  very  glad  and  killed  it.  He  picked 
it  up.  He  threw  the  owl.  By  and  by  the  cat  caught  the 
squirrel.  The  cat  ran  under  barn.  The  cat  ate  the  squirrel. 
By  and  by  the  man  went  to  the  squirrel.  He  missed  the 
squirrel.  He  was  very  angry.  He  thought  that  the  cat  ate 
the  squirrel.  He  sought  for  the  cat  but  he  could  not  find  it. 
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He  was  sorry.  He  washed  his  hands  and  face.  He  wiped 
them  -with  a towel.  He  combed  his  hair  wdth  a comb.  He 
went  into  the  room.  He  sat  down  on  the  chair.  He  read  the 
newspaper.  He  was  happy. 

H.  B.  S. 

Lost  hearing  at  the  age  of  3 months — under  instruction  7 months — 14  years 
old. 


FISHINQ. 

I have  caught  many  fishes  with  worms  and  hook  and  line 
and  pole.  I took  them  off  of  hook  and  put  them  on  the  twig. 
I put  them  into  the  water.  I caught  many  fishes  and  carried 
them  to  the  house.  I put  them  in  a pan  and  water.  I car- 
ried them  under  a apple-tree  and  scaled  all  them.  I put  them 
in  a pan  and  carried  them  to  the  house.  My  mother  cooked 
them  and  I ate  them  for  supper.  After  supper  I took  a pail  and 
went  in  the  barn-yard,  and  milked  two  cows.  The  pail  was  full 
of  milk.  I carried  it  into  the  cellar  and  put  it  down  on  the  bricks. 
My  mother  strained  the  milk  into  some  pans.  My  mother 
took  them  on  a hanging  shelf.  My  mother  came  out  of  the 
cellar  and  shut  the  door.  My  mother  carried  it  to  the  well 
and  poured  the  water  into  a pail  and  washed  it  and  put  it  on  a 
closet.  My  mother  sat  down  on  a chair  and  read  a book  till  9 
o’clock.  My  mother  fell  sleepy.  My  mother  took  a candle  and 
lighted  it  and  went  up  stairs  and  went  to  bed  and  slept  soundly 
all  night. 

J.  H.  D. 

Lost  hearing  in  childhood — under  instruction  9 months — 13  years  old. 


ABOUT  THE  INDIANS. 

Many  years  ago  a man  and  his  wife  lived  in  a log-house  in 
the  West.  There  were  many  Indians  living  near  them.  One 
night  he  heard  a knocking  at  the  door.  He  thought  that  it 
was  a traveler.  He  got  up.  He  opened  the  door.  He  saw 
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some  Indians.  One  Indian  shot  the  man  and  broke  his  leg. 
He  could  not  stand,  but  he  could  lie  down  on  the  floor.  His 
wife  got  up.  She  was  very  brave.  She  fastened  the  door. 
The  Indians  shot  many  holes  through  the  door,  but  they  did 
not  hurt  the  man  and  his  wife.  At  last  one  Indian  bes-an  to 
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break  the  door.  The  woman  had  an  axe.  She  waited.  One 
Indian  put  his  head  through  the  hole.  The  woman  split  his 
head.  She  pulled  him  into  her  house.  The  other  Indian  put 
his  head  in.  She  split  his  head.  She  pulled  him  into  her 
house.  The  other  Indians  listened  at  the  door,  but  they  heard 
no  noise  in  the  house.  Two  Indians  determined  to  climb  up 
the  house.  They  climbed  up  the  house.  They  got  in  a chim- 
ney. They  began  to  climb  down  into  the  chimney.  The 
woman  heard  that  they  climbed  down.  She  took  the  feather- 
bed and  put  the  feather-bed  on  the  hearth.  Then  she  made 
the  fire  on  the  feather-bed.  The  smoke  was  very  bad.  The 
Indians  gasped  and  fell  down  on  the  hearth.  The  woman  split 
their  heads.  Some  other  Indians  listened  at  the  door,  but 
they  heard  no  noise  in  the  house.  They  thought  that  it  was 
Satan  in  the  house.  They  were  afraid.  They  ran  away. 

H.  M.  Z. 

Born,  deaf — under  instruction  1 year — 11  years  of  age. 


OUB,  COUNTEY. 

Our  country  is  called  “ The  United  States  of  America.” 
There  ara  many  people  living  in  our  country.  There  are  many 
rivers  and  lakes,  and  small  streams.  There  are  many  high 
mountains  in  our  country.  There  are  many  Indians  living  in 
the  West.  Gold  is  found  in  the  South  and  West  parts.  Our 
country  is  hounded  on  the  Horth  by  British  America,  on  the 
East  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  South  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  Mexico  and  on  the  West  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Washing- 
ton City  is  the  capital  of  the  United  States.  It  is  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  District  of  Columbia  is  between  Vir- 
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ginia  and  Maryland.  New  York  is  the  largest  City  in  tke 
United  States.  George  Waskington  was  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States.  U.  S.  Grant  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States  now.  He  is  a good  man.  There  are  many  negroes 
living  in  the  South  part.  They  were  slaves.  Their  masters 
sold  them  like  horses  and  cattle.  They  are  now  free.  They 
are  generally,  very  poor  and  very  ignorant.  Coal  is  found  in 
our  Country.  The  largest  cave  in  the  world  is  in  Kentucky. 
Philadelphia  is  the  nicest  city  in  the  world.  The  people  of  our 
country  are  engaged  in  manufactures  and  agriculture.  They 
are  generally  moral,  intelligent  and  industrious.  There  are 
many  railroads  in  our  country.  There  are  also  many  Institu- 
tions for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  There  are  many  churches,  schools, 
and  colleges. 

C.  S.  S. 

Born  deaf — under  instruction  15  months — 13  years  old. 


THE  COW. 

The  COW  is  a domestic  animal.  It  is  found  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  world.  It  is  the  most  useful  animal  in  the  world.  It 
has  four  legs,  two  ears,  and  a long  tail.  It  has  two  horns.  It 
is  useful  to  give  us  milk.  The  flesh  of  the  cow  is  excellent 
food.  It  is  called  beef.  We  have  beef  every  Friday.  Shoes, 
and  boots,  and  harness  are  made  of  leather.  Candles  are  made 
of  tallow.  Cheese,  & butter  are  made  of  milk.  Formerly  many 
cattles  were  brought  to  America,  in  ships  from  Europe.  There 
were  no  cattle  found  in  America.  The  cow  lives  in  Africa,  & 
Asia,  and  America,  & Europe.  There  are  many  cows  in  the 
country,  but  there  are  no  cows  in  the  city.  People  are  fond 
of  drinking  milk,  because  it  is  a very  good  to  drink.  It  is  very 
white.  Some  cows  sometimes  fight  with  each  other.  They  often 
are  cross,  & kick  the  people.  I am  fond  of  drinking  milk. 

Caeeie  M.  C. 

Deaf  at  4 years — under  instruction  2 years  and  3 months — 12  years  old. 
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A BRAVE  GIRL. 

Once  a rich  lady  who  lived  in  the  country  had  two  children 
whose  names  were  Annie,  and  Catherine.  Catherine  was  the 
older  than  Annie.  Annie  wished  to  play  with  Catherine  in  the 
yard.  She  went  to  her  mother  & asked  her  to  let  her  & Cathe- 
rine play  in  the  yard.  Annie  was  glad  & asked  Catherine  to 
play  with  her.  Catherine  said  she  did  not  wish  to  play.  She 
said,  she  liked  to  work.  Annie  began  to  cry.  Her  mother  saw 
Annie  crying  & asked  her  what  was  the  matter  ? Annie  told 
her  mother  that  Catherine  did  not  want  to  play  in  the  yard. 
Her  mother  called  Catherine  & told  her  that  she  must  play 
with  Annie  in  the  yard.  She  & Annie  went  to  the  yard  far 
from  home.  While  they  were  playing  near  the  road,  a man 
walked  in  the  road.  He  saw  them  playing  in  the  road.  He 
knew  that  they  were  beautiful.  He  was  jealous  of  rich  & caught 
Annie.  Catherine  heard  a scream  & looked  around  & saw  the 
bad  man  leading  Annie.  Catherine  was  very  angry  at  him,  & 
went  to  him,  & asked  him,  “ Why  do  you  catch  Annie  ?”  She 
was  a very  brave  girl  & had  a sharp  knife  & took  it  out  of  her 
pocket  & cut  his  right  hand.  She  snatched  Annie  & ran 
home.  Catherine  told  her  mother  about  the  man.  Her  mother 
told  her  that  she  was  a brave  girl.  Her  father  died.  Catherine 
grew  up  to  be  a woman.  A young  gentleman  saw  her  that  she 
was  a beautiful  girl.  He  wished  to  marry  her.  He  asked 
Catherine  to  marry  him.  She  told  him  that  she  would  ask  her 
mother.  > She  ran  to  her  & asked  her  mother  to  let  her  marry 
the  young  gentleman  & she  said  " Yes.”  He  was  very  glad  to 
marry  Catherine.  After  the  wedding,  they  were  very  happy. 
Catherine  saw  the  man  walking  in  the  street.  She  knew  that 
she  had  cut  his  hand.  She  told  her  husband  about  the  man. 
He  was  surprised  that  she  was  a brave  girl. 

Eliza  J.  A. 

Deaf  at  3 years — under  instruction  2 years  and  3 months — 12  years  old. 
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A STOEY. 

Many  years  ago  a widow  who  lived  in  England,  had  two 
children  a son  and  a danghter.  Their  names  were  Eddie  and 
and  Sallie.  Her  husband  was  dead.  Sallie  was  a good  child. 
She  was  about  nine  years  old.  Her  mother  loved  her,  because 
she  always  minded  her.  One  night  her  mother  led  her  to  the 
bed-room  and  took  her  clothes  off  and  told  her  that  she  must 
pray  to  God.  She  obeyed  her  and  kneeled  down  on  the  ffoor 
and  prayed  many  beautiful  words  to  God.  Her  mother  heard 
her  speak  sweet  words.  After  praying,  she  lay  in  the  bed  and 
said  to  her  mother  “GoodHight.”  Her  mother  went  away. 
Sallie  fell  asleep.  By  and  by  she  dreamed  about  an  angel. 
The  angel  came  to  her  and  said  that  she  must  be  a good  child 
for  a year.  It  also  said  that  it  would  give  a beautiful  gold 
crown  to  her.  She  felt  happy.  The  angel  went  away.  The 
next  morning  she  arose  from  the  bed.  She  dressed  herself,  and 
washed  her  face  and  hands.  After  washing  her  face  and  hands, 
she  went  into  the  kitchen  and  ran  to  her  mother  and  kissed 
her.  She  told  her  that  an  angel  had  said  that  if  she  tried  to  be 
a good  child  for  a year,  it  would  put  a gold  crown  on  her  head. 
Her  mother  told  her,  that  perhaps  she  would  die  next  year. 
In  a year  she  dreamed  about  the  same  angel.  The  angel  told 
her  that  she  would  have  the  gold  crown  now,  because  the  year 
was  ended.  She  said  that  she  was  a good  child  through  the 
year.  She  felt  happy.  The  next  morning  her  mother  came  up 
the  stairs  and  went  into  Sallie’s  bed-room.  She  saw  her  sleep- 
ing and  tried  to  arouse  her  from  her  sleep,  but  she  did  not 
open  her  eyes.  She  found  that  she  had  died.  She  recollected 
that  last  year  she  had  told  her  that  an  angel  would  give  the 
gold  crown  to  her.  She  was  very  sorry  and  cried  bitterly,  be- 
cause she  was  a very  good  child.  In  three  days,  she  was  buried 
in  the  grave.  Her  friends  were  many  who  came  to  her  fune- 
ral. They  loved  her,  because  she  was  a good  child.  After 
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burying  her,  her  friends  went  away.  Sallie’s  mother  thought 
about  her.  She  had  one  son  and  no  other.  He  was  a good 
boy  but  he  was  sometimes  cross  to  his  mother.  Poor  Widow ! 

Alice  E.  A 

Deaf  at  3 years — under  instruction  3 years  and  3 months — 13  years  of  age. 


ABOUT  MYSELF. 

Last  vacation  I arrived  at  home  to  visit  my  parents.  I was 
glad  to  see  them.  I was  great  rejoiced  to  love  them,  because 
they  were  very  kind  in  disposition.  I hoped  that  they  should 
continue  to  be  happy.  I often  gave  trouble  to  them.  They 
reproved  me  because  I was  a mischievous  boy.  I determined 
to  do  better.  I was  a wicked  boy  because  I persecuted  them, 
yet  I respected  and  loved  them. 

I walked  through  the  woods  and  espied  a beautiful  bird  fly- 
ing on  the  tree.  It  built  its  nest  on  the  branch  of  the  tree.  I 
was  amused  to  see  the  handsome  bird  flying  among  the  trees. 
I sometimes  saw  a rabbit  scampering  into  the  hole  of  the 
ground.  I was  vexed  and  wished  to  destroy  many  crows,  be- 
cause they  sometimes  stole  the  corn  in  the  field.  I threw  some 
stones  at  the  bad  crows,  and  they  flew  away.  I swam  in  the 
water  and  cleaned  my  body.  I made  a kite  and  played  with  it. 
On  Sunday  I traveled  among  the  woods  and  picked  many  straw- 
berries and  ate  them  because  they  were  very  sweet.  I wanted 
to  climb  up  the  tree  to  sit  down  on  the  limb.  By  and  by  it 
was  broken.  I was  afraid  that  I should  fall  down  on  the  rock. 
I climbed  down  from  the  tree  and  sought  for  the  apple-tree.  I 
ate  one  apple  and  was  very  fond  of  it,  because  it  was  very  sweet 
to  eat.  I talked  with  many  boys  by  signs  about  the  woods, 
being  very  pleased  to  see  many  pretty  birds,  but  I could  not 
hear  them  singing.  I often  fought  the  other  boys  when  they 
mocked  me.  I was  revenged  upon  them.  I went  to  the  farmer 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  lend  me  a horse.  The  farmer 
gave  me  permission  to  ride  the  horse.  I thanked  him  for  his 
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kindness.  I mounted  on  the  horse’s  back  and  trotted  in  the 
woods  for  a short  time.  I returned  home  and  dismounted  from 
the  horse.  I led  it  to  the  farmer’s  barn.  It  ate  the  oats  and 
hay.  I told  the  farmer  that  the  horse  ate  hay  and  oats  in  the 
barn.  I went  away  and  respected  him. 

Patrice  G. 

Born  deaf — under  instruction  three  years — 15  years  old. 


SUBJECT  OF  DEAFNESS. 

Deafness  means  inability  to  hear.  Many  people  lose  their 
hearing  in  their  youthful  age,  by  diseases  of  different  kinds. 
Sometimes  people  are  born  deaf,  and  have  never  heard  a word ; 
and  others  are  born  dumb.  Sometimes  people  who  are  deaf 
grow  up  to  be  men  without  any  education,  and  are  not  able  to 
go  out  and  work  at  trades  like  speaking  people,  but  have  to  be 
supported  by  their  parents,  and  when  their  parents  are  all  dead, 
how  do  you  think  that  they  can  get  their  livings  ? They  are 
often  cast  into  the  Alms  House  or  Poor  House,  and  live  there 
all  through  their  life-times,  without  getting  any  pleasure,  for 
don’t  you  know  that  people  w'ho  ai’e  put  into  the  Alms  House, 
are  not  allowed  to  walk  out  like  other  people  and  get  as  much 
pleasure  as  they  do,  but  sometimes  they  feel  ashamed  to  reside 
in  the  poor-house,  and  jump  out,  and  run  away,  and  become 
vagabonds,  because  they  have  no  money  to  support  themselves, 
and  sometimes  they  cannot  find  any  food,  and  are  ashamed  to 
go  about  begging,  and  die  for  want  of  food.  Now  don’t  you  see 
this  came  from  their  ignorance?  But  now  there  are  many  in- 
stitutions for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  to  get  instructed  in,  and  any 
body  who  wants  to  get  knowledge,  can  get  it,  by  going  into  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  but  if  they  are  lazy  and  don’t  try 
to  learn  in  it,  they  will  never  become  intelligent  in  it,  but  if 
they  are  industrious,  and  anxious  to  learn,  they  need  not  be 
dunces.  Many  of  the  deaf  people  now  are  intelligent,  and 
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worth  having  about,  because  they  can  almost  do  any  kind  of  a 
trade,  as  well  as  any  of  the  speaking  people.  The  ancients  used 
to  think  that  the  deaf  people  were  good  for  nothing,  because 
they  were  so  ignorant,  this  is  because  there  were  no  Institu- 
tions for  the  deaf  people,  in  that  time,  and  they  never  thought 
of  teaching  the  deaf  mutes,  as  they  are  taught  now,  but  thought 
that  they  could  never  be  taught  to  become  intelligent  men. 
And  it  was  not  against  the  law  for  the  people  to  do  mischief  to, 
and  hurt  the  deaf  mutes,  in  that  time,  by  pouring  scalding 
water  on  them,  and  in  many  other  awful  mean  ways.  But 
there  is  now  a new  law  made  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  if  any 
body  treats  the  deaf  mutes  as  they  used  to  do,  they  have  got 
to  be  put  into  prison  according  to  law,  for  don’t  you  think  that 
it  is  exceedingly  mean  for  a person  to  torture  a deaf  person, 
when  he  could  not  help  it,  in  this  mean  way  ? He  did  not  make 
himself  deaf,  but  God  made  him  deaf,  and  there  ought  to  be  a 
law  for  any  body  not  to  hurt  a poor  deaf  person,  when  he  could 
not  help  it,  to  be  deaf,  and  I am  exceedingly  glad  that  there  is 
a new  law  for  the  people,  to  prevent  them  from  hurting  the 
deaf  and  dumb  people.  Some  deaf  mutes  can  not  hear  some 
sounds,  such  as  whistling,  drumming,  &c.,  but  some  can.  I 
believe  that  deaf  mutes  are  worth  nearly  as  much  as  speaking 
people,  because  they  have  got  as  much  wit,  if  they  are  intelli- 
gent, and  they  also  can  do  nearly  as  many  kind  of  trades  as 
the  speaking  people.  Some  deaf  mutes  are  idiots,  and  are 
good  for  nothing,  but  not  many  of  the  deaf  mutes  are  this  way. 
You  needen’t  think  that  deaf  people  are  as  dumb  as  beasts,  but 
they  are  generally  very  clever,  and  behave  well,  and  show  good 
manners  to  people.  But  they  are  not  worth  more  than  speak- 
ing people  who  can  hear  and  speak.  There  are  now  a good 
many  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institutions  built  nearly  all  over  the 
world  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  people  who  cannot  hear 
and  speak  are  taught  in  this  Institution  by  means  of  signs  made 
by  the  hands  and  fingers  and  some  of  the  other  people  who  are 
semi  mutes  are  taught  like  the  people  who  cannot  hear  and 
speak  and  they  also  are  taught  in  another  way  by  the  forms  of 
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the  lips  and  this  is  called  “ Articulation.”  The  people  who  are 
deaf  mutes  are  taught  in  Massachusetts  by  the  form  of  the  lips 
which  they  are  learned  to  do  and  they  are  also  taught  to  speak 
like  speaking  folks  but  it  is  impossible  for  anybody  to  teach 
them  to  hear. 

William  T.  S. 

Fifteen  years  of  age— lost  hearing  at  the  age  of  six  years— four  years  under 
instruction. 


ADA-M  & EVE. 

(iod  is  almighty.  He  created  the  world  before  we  were  born. 
He  made  a man  of  the  ground.  Then  the  man  became  life, 
& could  see  the  world.  He  was  called  Adam.  He  took  a 
rib  out  of  the  side  of  Adam,  while  he  was  asleeping,  & made 
a woman.  She  became  his  wife,  for  I suppose  that  Adam 
wished  onebody  to  become  his  wife.  Her  name  was  Eve. 
God  took  them  into  the  garden  to  live.  It  was  very  beautiful. 
They  were  very  happy  in  their  garden.  They  were  never  sorry 
or  had  pain  or  sickness  or  trouble,  because  they  had  not  sinned. 
There  were  many  trees  in  the  garden,  the  fruit  of  which  they 
might  eat  except  one.  They  planted  in  the  garden,  but  they 
did  not  work  very  hard.  God  told  Adam  & Eve  must  not 
touch  the  fruit  of.the  tree.  God  told  them  if  they  ate  it,  they 
shall  die.  They  said  “ Yes,  we  know.”  They  loved  each  other. 
They  served  & loved  God,  because  he  was  their  friend.  By 
& by  Satan  came  to  the  garden  & saw  Adam  & Eve  in 
the  garden.  He  was  very  jealous  of  them.  He  wanted  them 
to  be  sinned,  because  they  were  good  & loved  God.  So  Satan 
became  a serpent,  & went  into  the  garden.  He  talked  with 
Eve,  but  she  did  not  know  that  it  was  Satan.  He  asked  her  if 
she  would  like  to  eat  the  fruit,  but  she  was  afraid,  because  God 
would  be  angry  at  her  if  she  took  the  forbidden  fruit.  The 
serpent  said  to  her  : : “ God  will  never  be  angry  at  you.”  The 

serpent  told  her  if  she  took  the  fruit  from  the  tree,  & ate  it,  it 
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would  make  lier  wise,  she  believed  in  the  serpent,  & took  the 
forbidden  fruit  & ate  it.  She  said,  she  liked  to  eat  it  & gave 
her  husband  some  fruit,  & he  ate  it  too.  They  became  sinned. 
The  serpent  was  very  glad  that  they  had  fallen  into  temptation 
& fled  away.  When  Adam  & Eve  heard  God  walking  in  the 
garden,  they  were  afraid  that  God  would  be  angry  at  them, 
because  they  had  eaten  the  forbidden  fruit.  So  they  hid  them- 
selves. God  called  for  Adam,  & Eve.  They  came  to  him. 
God  asked  them,  why  they  hid  themselves.  They  said,  they 
were  ashamed  of  naked  on  their  bodies,  but  God  knew  the  ser- 
pent tempted  them  to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit.  God  was  angry 
& expelled  them  from  the  garden.  God  told  them  must  work 
very  hard.  They  suffered  by  working  hard.  By  & by  they 
had  two  sons,  one  named  Cain,  the  other,  his  brother,  named 
Abel.  He  was  good  and  loved  God,  but  Cain  was  wicked, 
& did  not  love  God.  Gain  was  very  jealous  of  his  brother 
Abel,  because  God  loved  Abel  very  much  better  than  Cain. 
He  & Abel  went  into  the  field.  While  Cain  was  talking 
with  his  brother,  he  killed  him.  After  he  killed  him,  he  tried 
to  hide  away,  but  he  could  not  escape  from  God.  God  came, 
& asked  Cain,”  “Where  is  your  brother  ?”,  He  said  “ I don’t 
know,”  but  God  knew  he  had  murdered  his  brother.  God 
punished  him  severely.  Adam  & Eve  were  in  great  distress 
because  their  son  had  murdered  his  brother  Abel.  Cain  was 
the  first  murderer. 

Nancy  D.  W. 

Deaf  at  5 months — under  instruction  4 years  and  3 months — 19  years  old. 


FLIES. 

Everybody  is  acquainted  with  the  fly.  It  has  thin  wings 
with  which  it  can  fly  in  the  air.  It  flies  with  great  rapidity. 
It  has  little  legs.  It  is  a troublesome  insect.  I do  not  like  that 
flies  live  in  the  house.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  make  the  fly. 
It  is  wonderful  that  God  can  make  the  flies.  While  the  flies 
are  flying  near  the  river  some  fishes  sometimes  spring  up  and 
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catch  them  and  eat  them.  When  the  weather  is  warm  they 
live  in  the  air,  but  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  live  always,  because 
it  is  very  cold.  They  are  frozen  to  death.  It  is  very  wicked 
to  pull  off  its  legs  and  wings.  Women  do  not  like  them,  be- 
cause they  sometimes  fly  around  their  heads.  They  determine 
on  putting  some  molasses  on  the  table.  They  strike  the  flies 
with  brooms  and  kill  them.  Flies  see  it  on  the  table  and  fly  to 
it.  They  consider  the  molasses  and  are  fond  of  sucking  it  until 
it  is  allgone.  They  attack  the  horses  and  cattle  and  suck 
blood.  Women  sometimes  take  a poisonous  paper  and  put  it 
on  a plate  and  put  some  water  in  the  plate.  They  suck  it. 
They  die  in  agony.  They  drive  them  out  of  the  rooms,  but  it 
does  no  good.  They  fly  into  the  house  again.  Women  con- 
trive traps  to  catch  them.  They  take  bread  and  cut  a hole  in 
a slice  of  bread.  They  spread  some  molasses  on  it  and  pour 
some  water  into  the  tumbler  and  put  some  soft  soap  into  it. 
Flies  see  it  and  fly  to  it  and  one  of  them  walks  down  into  the 
hole  and  sucks  it.  The  other  flies  imitate  it  and  suck  it.  A 
woman  walks  cautiously  to  the  tumbler.  Immediately  she 
claps  the  tumbler  with  her  hand  and  all  the  flies  fall  into  the 
tumbler.  They  struggle  in  the  tumbler  and  die  in  a few 
minutes.  There  are  many  kinds  of  flies  in  the  air.  In  the 
extremely  cold  weather  they  all  die.  They  can  walk  on  the 
ceiling.  When  women  set  the  table  they  eat  the  food.  The 
spider  makes  webs  to  catch  flies.  They  are  unconscious  that 
they  fly  to  the  web  and  stick  in  the  web.  They  try  to  fly  away, 
but  they  stick  in  the  web.  Poor  flies  look  distressed.  I believe 
that  the  spider  looks  pleased  and  that  it  is  fond  of  catching  and 
sucking  the  blood  until  the  fly  is  dead.  The  hornet  looks  sly, 
because  it  walks  slowly  and  catches  one  of  them  and  eats  it. 
The  horse-flies  are  fond  of  sucking  the  blood  of  a horse.  The 
horse  looks  vexed,  because  its  back  is  hurt.  He  defends  him- 
self with  his  tail.  Hens  and  chickens  are  fond  of  picking  up 
the  dead  flies.  Men  sometimes  fan  the  horse  with  the  stick  of 
leaves  to  drive  the  flies  away. 

Matilda  A. 

Born  deaf — under  instruction  4 years  and  3 months — 16  years  old. 
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WEALTH  OR  RICHES. 

Wealth  or  riches  means  having  plenty  of  money,  gold,  silver, 
copper,  jewels  made  of  diamonds  and  other  property.  A great 
deal  of  money  is  now  made  in  the  United  States  of  paper  and 
copper  but  it  used  to  be  made  of  gold  and  silver.  The  cause  of 
richness  is  from  being  industrious  honest  economical  and  not 
spending  too  much  money  for  clothes  food  and  intoxicating 
drinks  &c.  People  who  are  rich  live  both  in  cities  and  in  the 
country.  They  often  live  in  magnificent  houses  and  many  of 
them  are  so  rich  as  not  to  work.  They  often  have  large  man- 
ufacturing establishments  or  mills  or  are  the  proprietors  of  ships 
and  stroll  around  the  globe  in  their  ships  and  trade  with  dif- 
ferent nations  and  when  they  come  back  to  their  native  lands 
they  become  richer  and  live  in  houses  sometimes  near  like  pal- 
aces, have  servants  to  wait  on  them,  carriages  with  a team  of  a 
couple  of  horses  and  a hostler  to  attend  to  the  stable  affairs. 
Some  men  get  rich  by  being  bosses,  others  become  wealthy  by 
being  doctors,  surgeons,  artists  dentists  bankers  & many  other 
kinds  of  work.  Some  are  superintendents  of  railroads  and  others 
are  directors.  The  rich  people  who  live  in  the  country  often 
possess  large  farms,  a great  number  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and 
several  kinds  of  fowls.  A rich  man’s  country  house  is  very  plea- 
sant to  live  in  in  the  summer.  There  used  to  be  or  are  at  pres- 
ent many  rich  men  living  in  the  South  of  the  United  States  who 
possessed  large  plantations  of  cotton  tobacco  rice  &c  and  many 
negroe  slaves  to  work  on  them.  In  England  many  rich  men 
have  horses  hounds  and  several  foxes  and  on  certain  days  they 
let  one  of  their  foxes  loose  and  mount  their  horses  and  with 
about  a hundred  of  hounds  hunt  the  fox.  They  ride  over  fields 
and  their  horses  gallop  over  fences  and  the  hounds  chase  the 
fox  till  they  overtake  him  and  capture  him.  This  is  called  fox- 
hunting and  many  men  who  are  rich  are  very  found  of  this  kind 
of  sport.  There  are  more  rich  people  in  England  than  in  the 
United  States.  Kich  men  are  often  proud  and  despise  poor  peo- 
ple. They  become  bad  and  think  that  they  can  do  anything 
they  please.  Sometimes  rich  men  who  are  bad  become  poor  by 
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their  houses  being  burnt  up  or  by  being  robbed  of  their  money 
and  in  many  other  ways.  There  are  many  rich  ladies  who  are 
very  vain  living  in  Paris  London  New  York  and  other  cities 
who  are  so  idle  as  to  lie  in  bed  half  the  day  and  do  nothing  at 
home  but  stand  and  make  their  servants  dress  them  and  sit  in 
the  parlor  and  talk  with  their  visitors. — Croesus  the  King  of 
Lydia  in  Asia  is  said  to  have  been  the  richest  man  that  ever 
lived  and  when  at  war  he  was  seated  in  a chariot  covered  with 
gold  and  silver  and  the  number  of  soldiers  he  employed  was 
great.  The  Pi,othschilds  who  live  at  London  Paris  and  Vienna 
are  said  to  be  the  wealthiest  men  now  living  in  the  world. 
George  Peabody  an  American  who  lived  in  London  and  lately 
died  in  that  city  was  possessed  of  great  wealth.  Before  his 
death  he  distributed  his  property  among  the  poor  people  of 
England  and  the  United  States.  Queen  Victoria  is  said  to  be 
the  wealthiest  widow  in  the  world.  She  is  reported  to  be  worth 
about  £2,000,000.  The  richest  men  in  this  country  are  Wil- 
liam B Astor,  who  inherited  his  money  from  his  father  who 
gained  it  by  trading  in  furs  with  the  Indians,  Alexander  T 
Stewart  who  sells  dry  goods  to  rich  ladies.  Commodore  Van- 
derbilt Asa  Packer  Jay  Cooke  and  others. 

Jerome. 

14  years  of  age — four  years  under  instruction — became  deaf  at  the  age  of 
seven. 


A BASE  BALL  MATCH. 

Last  Summer,  I took  a walk  with  my  comrade  to  a large  base 
ball  yard  belonging  to  the  Athletic  base  ball  club  of  this  city 
at  Columbia  Avenue  and  Seventeenth  street  with  the  determi- 
nation of  seeing  a grand  match  game  of  base  ball  between  the 
celebrated  Mutuals  of  New  York  City  and  the  Athletics  of  this 
City.  A large  concourse  of  spectators  assembled  at  the  Ath- 
letic’s ground  in  order  to  observe  that  professional  club’s  play- 
ing a national  game  of  base  ball  in  that  extensive  yard  and 
they  thought  that  the  Athletics  would  be  able  to  achieve  a great 
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triumphant  victory  over  the  champion  base  ball  players  of  New 
York  city  without  difficulty.  I jumped  over  the  fence  and  ran 
with  fear  to  the  ladies’  pavilion  and  concealed  myself  in  it  be- 
cause I was  afraid  that  the  gate  keeper  would  find  me  and  kick  me 
out.  About  two  o’clock  the  Athletics  and  Mutuals  were  agreed 
to  choose  Mr.  Theodore  T Bomeisler  of  the  Eureka  base  ball 
club  of  Newark  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  as  umpire.  At  three 
o’clock  the  Mutuals  won  the  toss  and  sent  their  famous  oppo- 
nents to  the  bat  and  played  with  the  Athletics  with  great  plea- 
sure. In  the  seventh  inning  Mr  Weston  D Fisler  the  first  base- 
man  of  the  Athletics  struck  a ball  and  sent  it  whizzing  over  the 
fence  at  centre  field  and  scored  one  home  run  and  the  spectators 
applauded  him  for  his  tremendous  batting.  Both  clubs  played 
well  till  the  nine  innings  were  finished  when  they  stopped  play- 
ing and  the  scorers  declared  that  the  Athletics  had  gained  a 
triumphant  victory  over  the  Mutuals  by  a score  of  24  to  15 
runs.  The  people  of  the  city  were  very  much  glad  that  the 
Athletics  were  victorious  and  went  home  in  all  directions.  The 
distinguished  Mutuals  were  much  ashamed  because  they  had 
suffered  their  tenth  defeat  the  last  season  and  went  into  the 
coach  and  drove  to  the  Girard  House.  Then  I left  the  Ath- 
letic’s ground  and  came  back  to  this  Institution  and  I explained 
about  the  base  ball  playing  that  I had  seen  to  some  boys  who 
staid  in  here  during  the  vacation  and  they  said  to  me  that  they 
believed  that  the  Athletics  would  beat  the  Bed  Stockings  of 
Cincinnati  Ohio  easily. 

Michael  John. 

Fifteen  years  of  age — four  years  under  instruction — lost  hearing  at  the  age 
of  four  years.  ^ 


INDIANS. 

The  first  time,  the  people  of  England  came  to  America,  they 
found  the  whole  of  the  land  was  filled  with  a great  number  of 
Indians.  The  number  of  the  Indians  was  about  one  hundred 
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and  fifty  thousand  in  the  thirteen  original  states.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  Indians  came  from  Asia  across  Behring’s  straits. 
I do  not  know  how  long  the  Indians  have  been  in  America. 
The  English  never  saw  the  Indians  before  they  came  to 
America.  The  Indians  first  saw  the  white  man  whose  name 
was  Christopher  Columbus.  They  never  had  seen  a white 
man  before.  They  were  struck,  with  much  astonishment  to 
see  the  white  man.  The  Indians  were  very  revengeful,  and 
cruel,  but  they  were  very  brave.  Their  long  hair  was  black 
and  coarse,  nearly  like  a horse’s  mane.  They  used  rude  wea- 
pons which  were  tomahawks,  clubs,  bows,  and  arrows.  Their 
arrows  were  made  of  stones.  They  were  not  intelligent  because 
they  never  had  been  to  school  to  acquire  knowledge.  They 
had  never  heard  of  the  true  Cod  or  Bible  or  our  Saviour,  who 
died  for  men.  They  worshipped  a good  Spirit.  They  thought 
they  would  go  far  with  their  weapons  after  they  died.  They 
did  not  know  where  their  souls  would  go  to  when  they  died. 
Their  bodies  were  very  slender  and  straight  and  tall.  When 
they  met  white  persons  in  battle,  they  scalped  the  top  part  of 
their  heads  and  danced  and  shouted  about  the  fire  on  the 
ground.  Their  king  was  called  a Sachem.  The  Indians  dwelt 
in  rude  huts  which  were  called  wigwams.  They  subsisted 
upon  the  flesh  of  wild  beasts  and  fish  &c.  They  took  great 
delight  in  war  and  fighting  with  each  other.  After  they  had 
fought  they  made  a peace,  got  a pipe  named  the  calumet,  and 
smoked  it  for  a short  time.  Formerly  a very  few  white  fami- 
lies resided  in  small  houses,  built  of  logs  in  the  country. 
When  their  little  children  strolled  in  the  woods  and  fields 
from  their  parents’  houses,  the  Indians  saw  them  playing  with 
each  other,  and  rushed  forward  to  catch  them  and  brought 
them  to  the  place  of  the  Indians,  and  concealed  them  and  kept 
them  for  many  days  and  sometimes  killed  them.  Then  their 
parents  would  search  for  them  but  could  not  find  them.  They 
were  in  grief  for  their  loving  children.  The  Indians  often 
revenged  themselves  on  the  white  people  by  burning  their 
houses  and  murdering  them.  Many  years  since,  Captain  John 
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Smitti  was  almost  killed  by  the  Indians,  but  Pocahontas  rushed 
to  save  the  life  of  John  Smith.  Why  did  he  not  marry  her? 
She  was  a noble  girl.  When  a great  many  white  people  had 
come  to  America,  they  drove  the  Indians  away  to  the  west 
where  they  now  live.  They  are  ignorant  and  cruel  like  the 
tribes  that  lived  in  the  east.  They  are  dying  very  fast  and 
will  soon  disappear.  I never  saw  an  Indian. 

Did  you  ever  see  an  Indian  ? 

Effie  L.  P . 

Lost  hearing  at  4 years  and  5 months — under  instruction  5 years  & 4 months 
— 17  years  old. 


SHEEP. 

Sheep  are  domestic  animals.  They  have  two  eyes,  two  ears 
and  a tail.  They  are  covered  with  wool.  They  subsist  upon 
grass  &c  and  they  love  to  eat  salt.  They  are  useful  to  us  in 
many  ways.  In  the  spring  the  wool  of  the  sheep  is  cut  off. 
When  it  is  spun,  it  is  woven  into  flannels  or  cloth  or  blankets. 
The  wool  serves  to  keep  the  warm  in  the  cold  winter.  When 
the  summer  comes,  they  can  do  very  well  without  it  besides  it 
then  falls  off  their  backs,  if  it  is  not  cut  off.  When  the  sheep 
are  fat,  the  farmer  sells  them  to  the  market  and  it  is  called 
mutton  which  is  very  good  flesh  and  wholesome.  After  cutting 
off  the  wool,  the  skin  is  made  into  leather  covers  for  books  or 
parchment  to  write  on.  Parchment  is  much  larger  than  paper 
& it  will  not  wear  out  soon.  The  shepherds  take  care  of  sheep. 
Sometimes  the  wolves  catch  them,  while  they  are  grazing  the 
grass  in  the  field  and  devour  them.  Men  lead  the  sheep  to 
the  river  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  sheep  because  they 
are  dirty.  The  sheep  is  first  washed  clean  and  when  dry  it  is 
shorn.  The  wool  is  combed  to  make  it  cleaner.  The  wool  is 
made  into  yarn.  Old  women  spin  wool  for  their  stockings. 
In  the  spring  the  sheep  gives  birth  to  young  ones  which  are 
called  lambs.  Sometimes  the  lambs  are  careless  and  are  lost 
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in  the  woods.  Kind  girls  are  rambling  about  the  woods  and 
see  the  lambs.  They  pity  and  take  them  home.  They  put 
them  in  an  old  basket  and  feed  them  with  milk  and  bread. 
They  treat  them  kindly.  Then  they  think  the  lambs  will  grow 
to  sheep.  Do  you  like  a pet  lamb  ? Sheep  are  often  mentioned 
in  the  Bible.  The  Jews  sacrificed  lambs  to  God.  Our  Saviour 
said  that  we  are  like  lost  sheep. 

Sarah  A.  Z . 

Born  deaf — under  instruction  five  years — 15  years  old. 


WINTER. 

The  winter  is  the  fourth  and  last  season  of  the  year.  There 
are  three  months  in  the  winter.  It  is  the  coldest  season  of  the 
year  and  the  ground  which  is  covered  with  snow  is  very  dry 
and  hard.  Often  it  snows  very  fast  upon  the  earth  and  it 
makes  us  very  glad  to  see  it  falling  from  the  sky  to  the  ground. 
The  snow  is  very  bright  and  the  trees  have  no  leaves  but  only 
the  branches  which  are  very  dry  by  cold  like  dead  ones ; but 
in  the  ground  the  roots  are  warm  all  winter  and  in  the  spring 
they  will  grow  up  and  there  will  be  a great  many  pretty  green 
leaves  on  the  trees  to  make  us  very  glad  and  happy.  Leaves 
and  many  kinds  of  flowers  in  the  gardens  and  fields  are  scat- 
tered over  the  earth  and  they  smell  sweetly.  In  Winter  all 
the  birds  return  to  a warm  climate.  They  do  not  like  the  cold 
weather ; but  some  snow  birds  remain  in  the  winter  and  fly 
around  the  houses  and  trees  and  hop  about  on  the  snow  sing- 
ing very  sweetly  in  their  joy ; and  0 how  they  can  eat ! They 
come  to  the  doors  and  chirp  for  food  and  people  hear  them  and 
throw  crumbs  of  bread  out  on  the  snow  and  they  pick  up  the 
crumbs  with  their  bills.  There  are  no  snakes  nor  worms  nor 
insects  out  in  the  winter  in  consequence  of  the  cold ; but  they 
are  sleeping  in  holes  where  they  are  warm.  It  is  very  curious 
to  know  that  a great  many  little  ants  are  very  industrious  in 
summer  and  make  deep  holes  in  the  earth  and  prepare  their 
food  and  put  many  little  things  into  the  holes  to  eat  in  the  cold 
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winter  and  remain  in  these  holes  all  winter  until  the  spring 
comes  warm  when  they  jump  out  the  holes  and  run  about  the 
ground  and  are  very  glad.  In  Winter  the  rivers  become  very 
hard  and  how  can  the  fishermen  catch  fish  ? They  break  small 
holes  in  the  ice  and  catch  fish.  The  ice  is  very  good  for  boys 
and  girls  to  skate  on,  but  sometimes  it  breaks  and  they  fall 
into  the  water  and  are  drowned.  In  Winter  in  the  evening 
many  people  are  very  cold  and  sit  around  their  fires  cracking 
nuts  and  eating  apples  and  conversing  with  each  other.  We 
ride  in  the  sleighs  through  the  country  and  make  visits  to  see 
our  friends  who  live  some  miles  away.  There  are  many  holi- 
days in  Winter,  they  are  Christmas  and  Hew  Year’s  and  others 
that  I cannot  tell  you.  Many  children  are  very  enterprising  and 
go  to  school  every  day  and  learn  their  lessons  and  improve  for 
in  summer  they  cannot  learn  because  it  is  very  warm  and  it 
makes  them  very  vexed  and  peevish ; so  it  is  very  important 
for  them  to  learn  their  lessons  in  Winter.  People  wear  woollen 
clothing  to  keep  themselves  warm.  Many  people  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  fall  on  the  ice  and  fracture  their  legs  and  arms  and 
some  of  them  fall  sick  with  sore  throats  or  a cold  in  the  head. 
In  the  country,  the  farmers  put  a great  many  apples  and  cab- 
bages in  pits  which  they  cover  with  straw  and  hay.  Nothing 
can  grow  in  the  winter.  Sometimes  it  snows  very  fast  for  two 
or  three  days  and  the  snow  is  very  deep,  about  five  or  six  feet, 
so  that  people  cannot  walk  and  the  boys-  dig  out  the  snow  but 
it  stays  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses  for  a short  time  till  the  sun 
comes  and  makes  the  snow  melt  and  water  falls  from  the  houses 
and  sometimes  when  it  is  very  cold,  the  water  becomes  ice. 
There  are  many  poor  people  who  suffer  very  much  and  have  no 
coal  for  making  fires  to  keep  themselves  warm.  I don’t  like 
to  see  people  who  are  very  poor  ; they  make  me  feel  sorry.  We 
often  see  many  poor  little  children  in  the  street  without  shoes 
or  stockings,  in  old  ragged  clothes.  They  cry  and  beg  of  the 
people  to  give  them  some  money.  I think  there  is  more  suffer- 
ing and  less  pleasure  in  Winter  than  in  Summer. 

Annie  B.  S . 

Deaf  at  4 years — under  instruction  5 years — 18  years  old. 
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FLOWERS. 

A flower  is  the  blossom  of  a plant  and  the  choicest  part. 
Flowers  are  of  various  beautiful  colors.  There  are  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fragrant  flowers  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  both 
in  spring  and  summer.  The  peony  is  the  most  beautiful  plant 
next  to  the  rose  but  people  don’t  like  it  for  it  don’t  smell  as 
sweet  as  the  fragrant  and  reddish-colored  pink  does.  There 
are  many  different  kinds  of  beautiful  flowers  such  as  roses, 
pinks,  sun  flowers,  lady  slippers,  snow  balls  &c  &c.  Grirls  de- 
light themselves  in  placing  the  nice  flowers  in  their  hair  to 
make  themselves  look  pretty  and  often  they  think  themselves 
as  beautiful  as  flowers.  Flowers  generally  fade  away  in  au- 
tumn and  are  never  seen  in  winter  hut  several  are  seen  for  they 
are  kept  in  hot  houses.  God,  our  Creator’s  works  are  wonder- 
ful and  all  the  things  we  see  were  created  by  him.  The  sun 
flower  grows  on  a tall  plant  and  looks  like  the  sun  but  does 
not  shine  as  the  sun  does.  Flowers  are  of  different  shapes  and 
some  look  nice  and  smell  sweetly  and  some  others  dont  smell 
sweetly  but  are  fragrant  and  beautiful.  Flowers  that  are  not 
cultivated  and  grows  in  the  fields  and  near  the  woods  are 
called  wild  flowers.  They  grow  on  a thorn  bush  and  some- 
times some  children,  when  they  put  their  hands  through  the 
thorny  bushes  to  get  some  flowers,  get  their  hands  scratched. 
Some  flowers  look  like  stars  and  some  others  like  trumpets  &c. 
Flowers  are  useful  for  bees  to  suck  honey  from  them  and  to 
make  us  feel  happy  when  we  look  at  them.  In  spring  many 
people,  on  the  Commemoration  Day  will  decorate  the  graves  of 
soldiers  with  fragrant  flowers  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  dead 
soldiers.  The  flowers  will  appear  in  spring  but  they  will  soon 
decay.  Some  flowers  turn  towards  the  sun  and  shut  up  at 
night  when  the  sun  goes  down  and  appear  to  go  to  sleep.  Some 
other  flowers  hang  their  heads  down  as  if  they  were  ashamed 
to  let  any  one  see  them.  Some  people  keep  flowers  in  pots  and 
put  them  on  the  seats  of  windows  in  their  houses  and  take  good 
care  of  them. 

Gedrus. 

15  years  of  age — 5 years  under  instruction — became  deaf  at  6 years  of  age. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 

About  1870  years  since,  Joseph  and  his  wife,  Mary  the 
Virgin  came  from  a city  called  Nazareth,  to  Bethlehem.  At 
evening  they  thought  they  must  sleep  in  the  tavern.  They 
entered  it,  and  asked  the  tavern-keeper  to  let  them  remain  in 
it  until  the  mcrning.  He  told  them  that  he  had  not  the  ability 
to  let  them  stay,  for  his  inn  was  full  of  boarders.  They  were 
very  much  disappointed.  They  resolved  to  sleep  in  a barn. 
The  landlord  allowed  them  to  stay  in  it  all  night.  Jesus  Christ 
was  given  birth  to  in  this  stable,  in  the  town  of  Bethlehem,  in 
Judea,  about  six  miles  from  Jerusalem  on  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber about  1870  years  ago.  Several  shepherds  were  watching 
their  flocks  of  sheep.  They  heard  a great  many  Angels  sing- 
ing, and  were  very  much  frightened.  The  Angels  said  “ Be 
not  afraid  for  we  will  not  harm  you.”  The  Good  Spirit  re- 
vealed to  them,  that  the  Prince  of  Peace  had  been  sent  to  the 
world,  in  order  to  deliver  sinners,  and  then  they  rejoiced  ex- 
ceedingly. The  wise  men  from  the  east  called  Magi,  came  to 
Jerusalem ; they  met  the  sinful  King  named  Herod,  who  said 
to  them  “Where  are  you  going?”  They  said  to  him  “We 
have  seen  the  star  of  the  Messiah  in  the  east,  and  have  come 
to  worship  Him.”  Herod  feared  that  the  Only  Begotten  Son 
of  the  Jehovah  would  become  king  of  the  Jews  instead  of  him- 
self, and  he  wished  to  slay  Him.  He  told  the  wise  men  that 
he  desired  to  reverence  Him  also,  and  if  they  discovered  the 
child  Jesus,  they  should  come  back  and  tell  him,  where  He 
was.  The  wise  men  said  that  they  would  do  so,  and  went  on 
their  way,  following  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  which  was  not  like 
the  other  stars,  and  which  they  admired  very  much.  They 
looked  at  the  bright  star  with  attention  and  followed  it  directly 
to  Bethlehem.  They  were  surprised  to  see  the  star  stop  over 
the  stable.  They  felt  quite  certain  that  the  Son  of  the  Deity 
was  born  in  it. 

They  knocked  at  the  door.  Joseph  and  Mary  heard  somebody 
knocking  at  the  door,  and  Joseph  said  “What  do  you  want?” 
They  replied  “ We  wish  to  view  the  Saviour.”  Joseph  invited 
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them  to  come  into  the  stable.  The  wise  men  obtained  an 
interview  with  them.  They  found  the  baby  Jesus  in  the 
manger,  with  a halo  around  his  head.  They  all  began  to  per- 
form acts  of  religious  homage  to  Him.  They  presented  Him 
with  gifts  of  myrrh,  frankincense,  and  gold.  His  mother,  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  his  foster-father,  Joseph  rejoiced  because 
they  thought  that,  they  could  purchase  food  and  clothing  for 
the  child  Jesus.  When  the  Magi  had  viewed  Him,  they  ex- 
pected to  tell  Herod  concerning  Him,  but  the  Angels  advised 
them  not  to  tell  Herod  about  what  they  had  seen,  for  he  wanted 
to  murder  Jesus.  They  went  on  their  way  and  did  not  tattle 
to  the  tyrannical  King,  Herod  about  what  they  had  discovered. 
They  went  back  home.  Herod  was  waiting  for  a long  time 
and  suspected  that  the  wise  men  had  mocked  and  insulted  him. 
He  was  ill-humoi’ed,  and  while  he  and  his  soldiers  were  plotting 
to  kill  the  child  Jesus  an  Angel  told  Joseph  to  flee  to  Egypt, 
for  Herod  had  expressed  a desire  to  destroy  the  Saviour’s  life. 
Joseph  got  up,  and  informed  Mary  about  his  dream,  and  they 
determined  to  flee  to  Egypt.  Joseph  put  the  Virgin  Mary  on 
an  ass,  and  she  took  the  child,  the  Holy  Nazarene  in  her  arms. 
Joseph  walked  in  the  wilderness,  led  the  ass  and  fled  to  Egypt 
with  Mary  the  Virgin  and  the  child  our  Divine  Master.  Herod 
bade  his  soldiers  kill  all  the  little  male  children,  that  were  two 
years,  or  less  than  two  years  of  age  in  Bethlehem  and  the 
country  around  it,  with  the  determination  of  destroying  the 
Mediator  between  God  and  man.  Herod’s  army  entered  Beth- 
lehem and  killed  the  male  children,  in  and  near  it.  His  many 
subjects  wept  over  their  dead  little  children,  and  the  soldiers 
mocked  them.  When  they  had  slain  the  male  children,  Herod 
gave  them  some  money.  One  day  Herod  sat  on  his  throne,  and 
expounded  to  a crowd  of  Israelites.  They  all  applauded  him 
and  said  “ Herod  is  as  wise  as  the  Giver  of  Life.”  Herod  was 
puffed  up  by  his  pride.  The  Euler  of  all  things  saw  him  act- 
ing badly.  He  was  angry  and  struck  Herod  with  death,  and  a 
great  many  worms  devoured  his  body.  A great  many  Hebrews 
were  horrified  and  vanished  from  the  corpse.  The  Angel  gave 
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Joseph  an  account  of  the  death  of  Herod  in  a dream,  and  told^ 
him,  Jesus  would  not  he  harmed,  because  Herod  was  dead. 
Joseph  the  carpenter,  Mary  the  Virgin,  and  Christ  the  Anointed 
came  back  from  Egypt,  and  resided  for  a time  in  Hazareth. 
They  took  good  care  of  him  for  a long  time.  They  loved  Him 
very  much,  because  He  had  never  been  wicked,  acted  badly  or 
disobeyed  them.  The  Great  Architect  of  the  Universe  pre- 
served Him.  He  did  not  associate  with  naughty  fellows. 
Our  Heavenly  Father  gave  him  great  wisdom.  When 
He  was  but  twelve  years  of  age.  He  went  into  the 
temple,  and  sat  on  a stool  in  the  midst  of  the  wise  Jewish 
Doctors.  They  were  alternately  asking  and  answering  ques- 
tions. The  doctors  were  very  much  astonished  at  his  wisdom, 
because  He  was  wiser  than  they  were,  although  they  were 
aged  and  the  Immanuel  was  youthful.  His  mother  searched 
in  Jerusalem  for  Him  for  about  three  days.  At  last  she 
discovered  Him  in  the  temple.  She  was  very  glad  to 
find  Him,  and  took  Him  home.  He  commenced  to  help  his 
foster-father  to  work.  His  foster-father’s  trade  was  car- 
pentering. He  frequently  fetched  boards  and  gave  them 
to  Joseph,  who  smoothed  them.  He  made  but  little 
profit.  His  temper  was  very  good.  He  was  never  angry 
at  Joseph  or  his  mother.  He  was  very  submissive  to  them, 
when  his  age  was  about  thirty  years,  he  became  a great  in- 
structor. He  chose  twelve  apostles,  and  gave  them  power  to 
work  great  miracles,  and  then  sent  them  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  sinners.  They  traveled  in  foreign  countries  and  expounded 
the  gospel  to  the  sinful  folks.  His  apostles  were  called  Mat- 
thew, Peter,  Thaddeus,  James,  John,  Simon,  James  the  less, 
Bartholomew,  Philip,  Thomas,  Andrew  and  Judas  Iscariot. 
John,  the  Baptist,  who  was  Jesus  Christ’s  second  cousin,  was 
preaching  to  a company  of  people  in  the  wilderness.  They  re- 
pented and  were  baptized  by  John  the  Baptist.  One  day  the 
Messiah  took  a walk  into  the  wilderness,  and  saw  John  the 
Baptist  baptizing  the  wicked,  who  had  repented,  and  He  was 
baptized  by  John  the  Baptist.  The  heavens  instantly  opened 
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and  the  Good  Spirit  in  the  form  of  a dove  came  and  rested  on 
His  head,  and  there  came  a voice  that  said  “ This  is  my  be- 
loved Son.”  The  Immanuel  traveled  in  the  wilderness  and 
met  the  Devil,  who  tempted  him  for  forty  days.  The  Great 
Deliverer  resisted  the  temptations.  The  wicked  Spirit  had  no 
ability  to  overcome  Him,  but  left  Him  and  went  away.  Jesus 
came  back,  met  many  little  children,  took  them  in  his  arms, 
because  He  was  very  humane  to  them,  and  said,  “ Of  such  is 
the  Kingdon  of  Heaven.”  He  met  his  disciples  and  told  them, 
if  they  resisted  the  Devil,  he  would  flee  from  them,  as  he  had 
from  Him.  After  Our  Savior  had  been  preaching  about  three 
years,  Judas  Iscariot  betrayed  Him.  Peter  was  sitting  by  a 
stove,  a person  came  to  him  and  said  to  him  “ Are  you  a disci- 
ple of  the  Lamb  of  the  Deity  ?”  He  said  “ I am  not  a disciple 
of  the  Anointed.”  Another  individual  said  to  him  "Did  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  appoint  you  to  be  an  apostle?”  Peter  said 
“ No.”  A damsel  said  “ This  fellow  was  with  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, for  I saw  him.”  Peter  said  " No,  I was  not  with  Him.” 
By  and  by  he  happened  to  see  our  Divine  Master  looking  back 
at  him.  He  wept  because  he  had  been  cunning  and  lied  to 
three  persons.  He  resolved  that  he  would  never  deny  that  he 
knew  Jesus  Christ  again.  One  day  a blind  man  sat  on  a rock. 
Some  person  told  him  that  the  Son  of  Man  passed  him.  The 
blind  man  uttered  a cry.  They  told  him  to  stop  yelling.  He 
did  not  care,  but  continued  to  cry  out.  Jesus  heard  the  noise, 
and  came  to  him  and  said  to  him,  "What  do  you  want?”  He 
said  " I want  the  Lamb  of  God  to  cure  my  blindness.  The 
man’s  eyes  immediately  became  full  of  sight.  He  thanked 
Him.  The  Lord  Jesus  did  many  other  great  miracles.  During 
the  three  or  four  years  of  his  ministry,  Christ  traveled  from 
place  to  place.  He  expounded  the  gospel  and  warned  the 
wicked  people.  He  said  that  if  they  would  have  eternal  life  in 
Heaven,  they  must  repent  and  believe  in  Him.  They  repented 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  drove  out  the  evil  Spirits.  He 
healed  many  ill  persons.  At  His  word,  the  blind  saw,  the  deaf 
heard,  the  dumb  spoke,  the  lame  walked,  and  the  dead  lived 
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again.  He  took  a walk  on  the  sea,  He  made  the  sea  silent, 
and  He  fed  many  tkousanos  of  people  twice,  with  five  loaves 
and  two  fiskes.  He  woi.  many  miracles,  to  prove  that  He 
came  from  Heaven,  and  was  the  Son  of  God.  Many  folks 
trusted  in  Him,  and  loved  Him,  and  were  obedient  to  Him. 
But  many  Scribes  and  Pharisees  did  not  obey  bis  precepts,  but 
plotted  to  assassinate  Him,  for  they  were  hypocrites  and  Christ 
detected  them  and  reproved  them.  He  stayed  in  the  world, 
for  thirty-three  years.  Judas  Iscariot  joined  to  the  naughty 
Jews.  At  night  Jesus  Christ  and  His  disciples  ate  supper. 
He  said  to  them  “ I am  going  to  be  crucified.”  Judas  betrayed 
Jesus  to  the  Israelites,  they  caught  Him  and  crucified  Him  on 
a cross  between  two  thieves.  One  of  them  said  that  he  wished 
to  be  rejoicing  with  the  Angels  in  Heaven  ; Jesus  Christ  said  to 
him  " I will  take  you  to  Heaven,  if  you  will  repent.”  The  Vir- 
gin Mary  stood  by  the  cross.  The  Lamb  of  God  died  on  the 
cross.  His  disciple  asked  Pilate  to  let  him  bury  Him.  Pilate 
gave  him  permission.  He  buried  Him  in  the  sepulchre.  In 
three  days,  Jesus  Christ  lived  again,  and  ascended  to  Heaven. 
He  is  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  Our  Heavenly  Father  in 
Heaven,  rejoicing  with  the  Angels  and  making  intercession  for 
all  the  people,  who  live  upon  the  earth. 

T.  K. 

Aged  14  years — in  school  3 years— lost  his  hearing  at  5 years. 
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